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We have received a big buneh of 

srickbats and Bouquets’’ 
regarding the new Photoplay Maga- 
zine. Some think it’s fine; some 
admit it’s pretty good, and some 
say it’s ‘‘rotten.’’ 

What Do You Think About It? 
Write us your candid opinion. Help 
us to make ‘‘Photoplay’’ the big- 
gest, best and most popular maga- 
zine in the country. 


3v the way: 

‘*Little Mary’’ Pickford 

$100 Prize Scenario Competition 
Maude Fealy’s First Film 

‘Why My Photoplays Don’t Sell’’ 
‘‘The Witch’’—F. Marion Brandon 
‘Mission Bells’’—Mare Edmund Jones 
Are all in this issue 
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WHY NOT SEND YOUR PHOTOPLAYS 


TO THE 


Photoplaywrights’ Association of America 


This Association Is Not Run for Profit 


It was recently organized in Chicago to en- “If your competitor talks about you, 
able PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS to obtain the no matter what he says—put him 


: on your payroll.’”’ 
miost service for the least money. Knockers send in for your salary 


Its principal purpose is to provide for the checks. ‘“‘Every Knock’s a 
reading, revising, editing, criticizing, correcting Boost.’’ 
and preparation of Photoplays for market Last month we published the ad to 


the left. It has drawn a lot of 
criticism, a good deal of which 


AT COST Cuceitecae “Renthte dite” 


Another (he runs a school) says: ‘‘The 


The fee for membership is $1 per year. This = —_ a They'll 
. charge extra for everything. 
covers all charges except those for typewrit- A ‘third, a journalist says: “‘It’s a 
ing, marketing and postage. It secures the ex- clearing house in disguise.’”’ 
pert services of the Association’s compe- A =. coenees ” aaa says: 
, . +s ‘It’s irresponsible. 
tent staff of editors and critics for as many A fifth, otill enather journalist, caye: 
Photoplays as a member submits during the ‘Don’t fall for it.’’ 
year, whether it is one a month or one a Etc., etc., etc., ‘‘ad wearium,’’ as 
week. This is possible because the Associa- Jones remarks. 


a All their fire is directed at one sen- 
tence. 
They can’t believe we mean it. 
But this sentence means just exactly 
what it says: ‘‘This (the dollar 


tion is not run for profit. 


Typewriting will be Members are required to pay membership fee) covers all charges 
done at cost, with a_ their own postage. Stamps except those for typewriting, 
minimum charge of — should be enclosed in case a marketing (when we are asked to 
fifty cents per manu- reply is desired. help do it) and postage. ”’ 

script. And Photoplay Magazine stands be- 


hind it and guarantees that it 
means just exactly what it says. 

So, critics, et al., ‘‘Hop to it.’’ Every 
knock’s a boost. 


All photoplays submitted by members of the Association are read and studied by com- 
petent editors. They are then classified and criticized. Such plays as are not marketable 
are returned with suggestions as to how they can be made so. Since the Association is 
doing all of this at no cost to the authors except that of the membership fee, it is not in 
position to teach the art of writing photoplays. 

An arrangement has been made whereby Tue PuHotopLAy MAGAZINE is the official 
organ of the Association, and its editors and contributing editors are co-operating with 
the staff of the organization in the giving of expert service and advice to the members. In 
each issue of PHotopray there will be a department devoted exclusively to the Association. 

Begin now to take advantage of this opportunity. Join the Association to-day, and find 
out how those good ideas of yours may be turned into profit in a way that will enable you 
to get all the profit. Fill out the blank and mail it with a dollar bill right now. 


Photoplaywrights’ Association of America 
1143 Transportation Building, Chicago 


See next page for Membership Coupon 
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Answering a Few Questions 


(1) The Photoplaywrights’ Associa- 
tion of America is not a “‘clearing house.”’ 
(2) It must charge something, and 
cannot afford to do the work it agrees to 
do for nothing, because it costs something 
to do that work. 

(3) It is 
Magazine.” 

(4) It is not intended 
money maker. 

(5) Its purpose is to reduce the cost 
of such “‘critical’’ assistance as may be the 
means of helping writers who have possi- 
bilities. 

(6) It also reduces the cost, to “*hope- 
less” writers, of finding out that they are 
hopeless. 

(7) It is absolutely on the square. 

(8) Any member who feels that he 
isn’t getting a lot more than his dollar’s 
worth can have his dollar back, and 
*“*Photoplay Magazine’’ will reimburse the 
Association for the used portion of the 
money. 

(9) “Photoplay Magazine” is back- 
ing the movement because it hopes to in- 
crease its subscriptions, and desires at the 
same time to give each subscriber more for 


backed by ‘*Photoplay 


to be a 


his money. 

(10) The membership is increasing 
rapidly. 

(11) The idea is taking hold. 

(12) Yes, we shall unhesitatingly and 


frankly tell a man when our scenario ex- 
perts think he is hopeless and should not 
be encouraged. 

(13) We have nothing to gain by 
encouraging a hopeless writer. On the 


Photoplay Magazine 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Lil. 


contrary we should lose if we did encour- 
age him, because we should have to do 
more than was justifiable for his dollar. 

(14) The ratio of hopeless to hope- 
ful writers is, according to all the critics— 
just ask one of them—as nine to one. 

(15) Yes, it is worth a dollar in our 
opinion to learn that you are hopeless—if 
you are. 

(16) No, there are no extra charges 
of any kind for the services of the critics 
and editors. 

(17) There are extra charges for 
typewriting—as the editors cannot afford 
the extra time required to read long-hand 
scripts. 

(18) The charges for typewriting are 
just exactly what it costs the Association. 

(19) Members are required to pay 
postage. 

(20) The Association is not a 
school, nor a salesman. It is merely a 
critical and advisory bureau. 

(21) It will help talented writers, en- 
courage those with possibilities, and dis- 
courage those without possibilities. It will 
give advice as to how to treat plots with 
merit, and will furnish a correct and up- 
to-date list of “the market’’ to any mem- 
ber on request. 

(22) It will answer all questions as 
to its aims, purposes, sponsors, methods, 
etc., etc. 

(23) It is open to investigation at 
any and all times. 

(24) It won't mind criticism. In 
fact, to those who desire to knock it, we 
say, ‘Hop to it.”” Every knock’s a boost 


FILL IN, TEAR OFF AND MAIL TO-DAY —— — — ww we iw we ee 


_] Enclosed find two dollars, for which, with this coupon, send me the Photoplay Mag- 
azine for one year, and enroll me as a member of the Photoplaywrights’ Association of 


America for one year from date. 


L] Enclosed find one dollar, for which enroll me as a member of the Photoplaywrights’ 


Association of America for one year from date. 


Name 


Street 


Town 


peate — 


Date 1913 
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THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Published Monthly at 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The great photoplay industry now has a POPULAR Magazine—This is it. 


The contents of this Magazine are copyrighted and must not be used without permission. 
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Just Published! 


An invaluable book to Photoplay workers, 


both exhibitors and manufacturers 


“Motion Picture Work” 


By DAVID A. HULFISH 


This book was written for practical self- 
instruction by an experienced man whose ex- 
perience and standing make him an authority. 

It is so simple that the beginner can un- 
derstand it; so thorough that the trained 
worker can learn from it; so practical that it 
will give any man a working knowledge of 
the subjects ; and yet the price is only $4.00. 
If you are in the business; if you intend go- 
ing in it, you can’t afford to overlook this 
opportunity. Send in your order now. The 
edition is limited. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicaco 
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THE PLOT? 


When you see a picture don’t you wonder 
where the plot came from ? 

Did it ever occur to you that you can prob- 
ably write just as good a plot ? 


Where To Get It? 


So that you shall be able to profit from the 
experiences of others this great scenario expert 
has put his experience in book form. This is 


the book: 
THE PLOT OF THE STORY 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


(Foremost Authority on the PLOT; and Scenario Expert 
on the Staff of MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE.) 


160 pages—Price, $1.20—Bound in cloth 

















And he has done it in a most attractive and 
interesting manner. Standing out in clear de- 
tail are the many ways in which you will be 
helped to get plots. Remember, the plot is 
most of the play. 

At the price, which is special, you can’t 
afford to be without it. Tear out this ad, and 
send it in with your remittance. It will assure 
the special price. ‘‘ Do It Now.’’ 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 











Sell Typewriters For T 














Big commissions—monthly payments —trial 
shipments—new stock—visible models—low 
prices—immediate deliveries. 
for agency offer. 
Magazine. 


Samples at Wholesale 


Write today 
Mention the Photoplay 


We have a few typewriters in stock that have been very slightly used for 
show and demonstrating purposes and on which we are making a special price 
to those who will assist us in selling typewriters. 


Use the Coupon Bi” 


Fox Typewriter Company 


1201-1202 Lytton Bldg. 








Chicago, - - - - - - - MTIllinois 
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Some of “‘Photoplay’s’ Contributors 


F. Marion Brandon 


HIS MONTH PHoOTOPLAY MAGAZINE adds 
to its brilliant staff another star in the 
person of Frances Marion Brandon, script 
editor of the Eclair Film Manufacturing 
Company, who is a comparative newcomer 
in the photoplay field, but has achieved note- 
worthy success. Miss Brandon preceded her 
work in pictures with some very interesting 
achievements. In 1911 she won the $1,000 
Jubilee First Award in the John Wanamaker 
“Ideal American Home’ contest, this al- 
though Miss Brandon merely has a hobby 
for interior decoration, whereas a majority 
of her 20,000 competitors were students of 
interior decorating or professional decorators. 
Subsequently, she became advertising 
manager of R. H. Macy & Co., being the 
only woman ever honored with that position. 
Less than a year ago she became one of the 
Universal editors. Dur:ng her stay with 
the Universal Miss Brandon read over 15,000 
scripts, revised a great number, and wrote 
original successful comedies, farces and 
dramas with egual facility. She also estib- 
lished relations between Universal and the 
best authors of the day, which will result in 
some notable releases under the Universal 
brand. She is a law student at New York 
University, and is also taking up other work 
at that institution. She is now engaged in 
dramatizing a series of recent ‘‘best sellers’’ 
for the legitimate stage, and writes sketches 
and playlets in her spare moments. Her ul- 
timate aim is to become a successful play- 
wright, and if hard work is of any help, she 
will undoubtedly achieve her ambition. 

As script editor of the Eclair Company, her 
work assumes even greater importance, for 
this company’s releases are conceded to 
maintain a high, all-round standard of ex- 
cellence. Miss Brandon’s stories will be reg- 
ular features of the PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
hereafter, and may be depended upon to be 
accurate as well as entertaining. From 
time to time she will also contribute illum- 
inating articles on various interesting as- 
pects of filmdom. 


Howard Russell Bangs 


John Kendrick Bangs, the famous author- 
humorist, did something else but write. He 
transmitted his inimitable genius to his son, 
Howard Russell Bangs, who, this month, 
lines up with the other notables on the staff 
of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. The younger Bangs 
has a marked talent for prose and a regular 
sift for verse. He is a graduate of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y.; has written scenar- 
ios for a number of companies, and is a reg- 
ular contributor of articles and poems to 
several of the popular fiction magazines, in 
addition to PHOTOPLAY. 


Marc Edmund Jones 


Funny thing about that story in the July 
PHOTOPLAY, entitled, ‘‘How I Made Money as 





a Photoplaywright.’’ One of the best known 
photoplaywrights in the country accused 
Mare Edmund Jones of having written it. 
But Mare didn’t write it—not that he 
couldn’t have, however, for, as it happens, 
his own experience was quite similar to 
that of the earnest gentleman who told the 
story. 

It wasn’t over 18 months ago that Mare 
wrote his first scripts. There were five of 
them, and the scenario editors to whom they 
were sent entered them in a prize competi- 
tion—to see which would get back to him 
first. The result was a tie, as the postman 
handed them all in on the same delivery. 

Jones was born in St. Lou's, Mo., twenty- 
four years ago, and he has condensed a lot 
of travel and experience into those years. 
He was successively newspaper reporter, 
garage owner, salesman, editor of a church 
paper, and loyal employe of the Western 
Electric Company. Surviving all of this, 
he is now a successful photoplaywright. 
About a year ago he began that work in 
earnest, and within the twelve-month he has 
written nearly sixty scripts, of which over 
half have been accepted. Jones is serious, 
earnest, capable and ambit.ous. He is a 
brainy young man who has just struck his 
gait in the young business of photoplay writ- 
ing, and he is a competent critic, as anyone 
who cares to may discover, for he is going 
to have a lot to do with PHoTor.Lay’s Scen- 
ario Department. 


John Charles Haynes 


It isn’t his real name—another magazine 
has the exclusive right to that for a while. 
But it isn’t his name that counts, anyhow, 
as long as we can give our readers his pow- 
erful stories. Haynes has a bold, clear, 
swinging style, and an inexhaustible fund of 
ideas and experience from which he draws 
the human interest and the sparkle that 
make his stuff such good reading. He will 
contribute regularly to PHororpLay, and, we 
hope before long, he will be in position to 
let our readers in on the secret of his iden- 
tity. 


Bert Brown 

Didn’t you like ‘‘Apache Love,”’ in the July 
PHOTOPLAY? We have received more com- 
pliments on that story than on any other 
feature of the magazine. In this issue Bert 
has another, and a better, story. It is the 
beautiful ‘‘King Rene’s Daughter,’ and, as 
was fitting, he cast it into the metre of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Princess.’”’ Brown reminds us 
of that one of Dickens’ characters who was 
so ‘‘volatile.”” He has a faculty for verse 
which promises well for the future of PHoro- 
PLAY. Some of these days he will produce 
a tale or two in a metre of his own. He 
can do it, and when he does it will be pub- 
lished exclusively in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
for he is under contract for all he writes. 
Indeed, he has to get our permission to sign 
even a hotel register. 
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MABEL NORMAND 
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(NEW MAJESTIC) 
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JAMES CRUZE 


(THAN HOUSER) 





BILLY GARWOOD 


(NEW MAJESTIC) 


























GRACE ELINE 


(THANHOUSER) 
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M. J. MCQUARRIE 


( KINEMACOLOR ) 











MARGUERITE LOVERIDGE 


(NEW MAJESTIC) 
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SUE BALFOUR 


(RELIANCE) 





LOUISE CONSTANCE 


( KINEMACOLOR ) 





“THEY FOUND HER IN THE GARDEN “MID THE FLOWERS.” 
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“KING RENE’S DAUGHTER” 





The Courtly Days of Chivalry—of Brave Knights and Beautiful 
Ladies—Never Gave the World a Prettier or More 


N Provence ruled King Rene long ago. 
He had one daughter and no other child, 
Iolanthe was her name, and none there 
lived 
In all the kingdom wide more sweet nor fair; 
And what time he was back from waging war 
Upon the neighboring feudal lords, he spent 
At home with her. She was his one delight. 


3ut strife bespoke his efforts more and 
more, 

And kept him on the frontier struggling hard 
Against his ancient foe, Count Vaudemont, 
Who sought to devastate his fertile fields 
And lay the blight of famine o’er the land, 
So that the hungered populace would turn 
Upon their powerless ruler and compel 
Surcease of battle and the waste of blood— 
Ask peace at any cost, though it require 
Division of his kingdom with the Count. 


3ut Rene learned what Vaudemont had 
planned, 

And matched his forces, man for man, and 

fought 





Charming Love Story than This 


ADAPTED BY 
BERT BROWN 


ILLUSTRATED FROM THE FILM (THANHOUSER) 





With desperate courage born of his great love 

For all his subjects, and, more precious still, 

For his small daughter, who, in years to come, 

Would suffer keenly were her sire disgraced 

And shorn of half his kingdom; for in her 

Was kingly pride of noble heritage, 

And in her veins there flowed the blood of 
kings. 

And thus inspired he won the victory, 

And vanquished Vaudemont, and drove him 
back 

Upon the very battlements that rose 

To Heaven-piercing height above the town, 

Wherein the Count his royal court maintained. 


Then Vaudemont made overtures of peace, 
And asked a settlement of their dispute 
By arbitration, which the King approved, 
Suggesting that they choose an arbiter, 
Whose final word should guide their future 

course. 

So chose they then the Duke of Burgundy, 
Who bound them to a solemn treaty’s terms, 
To seal which Tristan, son of Vaudemont— 
But nine years old, and of his father’s heart 









The joy and pride—was then, with kingly 
pomp, 

Betrothed to Rene’s baby, half his age. 

And peace and happiness filled all the land. 


But soon, alas, a time of sadness came. 
Misfortune overtook the promised bride 
Of youthful Tristan, and Iolanthe passed 





TRISTAN WAS THEN BETHROTHED 


Close unto death, when, on a fearful night, 

The palace was well-nigh destroyed by fire; 

And she was left within its flaming walls, 

lorgotten by the fleeing servants, who, 

Intent upon their safety, thought of hers 

Too late for any help to reach her side. 

Unconscious and alone she lay until 

A soldier gained her room, and, fighting death 

At every step, attained the casement frame, 

And hurled her through the window to the 
ground. 


She lay as dead so long a time it seemed 
As if the world her voice no more would 
know— 


As if her laughter, and her sparkling eyes, 


Would ne’er again bring joy and peace to 
soothe 

Her sorrowing father’s heart, but would, in- 
stead, 


Add to the joy of far-off spirit realms, 
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Which must exist somewhere if for naught 
else 
Than to preserve such sweetness as was hers. 


They watched beside her bed for many days, 

And nursed her back to health with loving 
care— 

Did all for her that science could conceive, 

And safe restored her to her father’s arms, 

Telling him, however, that their skill 

And utmost tenderness could not bring back 

The priceless gift of vision to her eyes— 

lor now she looked upon a darkened world. 

It was as if in passing close to death 

That dreadful night she had gazed into 
Heaven 

And then been stricken blind so that the view 

Of all the glory in the world to come 

Should not be marred by scenes of earthly 
strife, 

Nor human sorrow, nor the sins of men. 


King Rene was distraught with pain and 

grief 

On learning that his daughter never more 

Would see the lovelight shining in his eyes, 

And would forever be denied the sight 

Of Nature’s beauties she had grown to love. 

At first he sought to hide Iolanthe’s plight— 

He wanted none to know his child was blind; 

But finally he brought from Cordova 

Eben Jahia, famous Moorish leech, 

Who came and gave wise counsel and be- 
sought 

The stars to guide him to the means of cure. 

He cast a horoscope and the bright orbs 

Revealed the secret that the princess would, 

At sixteen years her vanished sight regain, 

Provided none should tell her she was blind. 

On his advice her father chose a spot, 

Secluded from the haunts of men, and built 

A cottage, so concealed by moss and stone, 

That none might find the hidden door unless 

They shared King Rene’s trust and confi- 
dence. 

And there Iolanthe passed her childhood days, 

And grew to stately beauty ’neath the care 

Of faithful Martha, who instructed her 

In many things so that her eager mind 

To wisdom grew with her own growth apace. 

And Martha’s husband, Bertrand, taught her, 
too; 

A forester was Bertrand. He was skilled 

In woodcraft and he knew the woodland ways. 

And many a happy hour the Princess had, 

The while she listened to his wondrous tales 

Of forest creatures, of the haunts of birds— 
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Their songs at daybreak, and at eventide, 

When, as the shadows stole athwart the trees, 

They sought their nests while still the sunset 
hues 

Of gold and purple decked the western sky. 

And she was happy with these kindly folk, 

Who loved her as their own, and she loved 
them. 


King Rene came ofttimes to visit her, 
But, though he longed to take her in his arms, 
\nd tell his daughter of a father’s love, 

He dared not; Eben’s promise held him back, 

And for her sake, he came and went unknown. 

To her he was Sir Raymbaut, humble knight; 

\nd though each visit well-nigh broke his 
heart, 

He saw her often as the cares of state 

Permitted him to leave the capitol. 


And as his daughter grew more beautiful, 
And came to the full bloom of womanhood, 
He worried greatly lest young Vaudemont 
Would rue his bargain when he learned that 

she 
To whom he was betrothed was stricken blind; 
\nd if the youth should be so minded, then, 
The pact of peace would fail and war begin, 


pe 


t mo 


As in the days of old, ere Burgundy 
Had put the seal upon their solemn vows 
That each would let his neighbor live in peace. 


Meanwhile the young Count chafed at his 

restraint ; 

He sought to be released from out the bond; 

He cared not for a wife unless she be 

Of his own choosing, so headstrong was he. 

But at his father’s word, he kept the pledge, 

And when lolanthe’s birthday was at hand, 

Set out for Provence, there to meet his bride. 

Sir Geoffrey, Knight of Orange, went with 
him; 

They rode together toward King Rene’s court. 


One day Sir Geoffrey and the noble Count 
Riding alone, their escort far behind, 
By chance espied the secret gate, which stood 
Ajar so that the two, amazed, could see 
The garden wherein dwelt the Princess fair. 
Dismounting, they approached, and looked in- 

side, 

And Tristan saw Iolanthe fast asleep, 
Upon a couch that faced the open door. 
He tiptoed in and sought to waken her, 
But she, too deep in slumber, heard him not. 
So failing then to rouse her, he unloosed 


“AND TRISTAN SAW IOLANTHE FAST ASLEEP—” 
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A talisman that lay upon her breast, 

And took it with him, that his memory 

Of her whose beauty charmed his ardent soul, 

Might be refreshed by something that was 
hers— 

That she had touched and worn and loved to 
hold— 

For even sleeping, o’er his heart she gained 

A power that made him yearn to know her 
more. 


And as he sped to where Sir Geoffrey stood 
Intent upon the beauty of the scene, 
The Princess woke, and rose, and felt her way 
About the garden, where the scent of flowers 
Filled all the air, as if they strove to send 
Their perfume forth more lavishly to her, 
Who loved, but could not see, their gorgeous 

bloom. 

lor she had slept beneath Jahia’s spell, 
Enchanted by the magic talisman, 
Which held her deep in slumber till removed. 
And thus unwittingly did bold Tristan 
Achieve his object, though he knew it not, 
By loosing from her neck the magic charm. 


He saw her coming toward them through 
the flowers 


That grew beside the narrow garden path; 

Sir Geoffrey saw her, too, and he perceived 

That she was blind, and thereupon he strove 

To lead young Tristan forth upon the road, 

So that they might resume their journey to- 
ward 

King Rene’s court, to which their mission led. 


But Vaudemont, his eager heart inflamed 
With love that brooked no stopping, would 
not heed, 
But stayed to urge his suit upon the girl 
Whose beauty drew him as the lodestone 
draws 
The steel, and held him as the lodestone holds. 
And long they talked and more in love he 
grew; 
Anon he saw that, although she was blind, 
She knew it not, nor seemed to know that she 
Was different from the rest of human kind, 
And so he told her of the things he saw, 
The woods and trees and flowers all about, 
He told her of great cities far away, 
The sky, the sea, the mountains, and the 
plain, 
And in, and all throughout his eager words, 
There ran the undercurrent of his love, 
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EVEN SLEEPING 0’ER HIS HEART SHE GAINED A POWER” 
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‘FOR NOW THERE WAS A BOND BETWEEN THEM WHICH WAS STRONGER THAN A TREATY” 


And she was much amazed at what he told, 
And puzzled greatly by his ardent speech. 


Then he departed, having made a vow, 
That when his errand at the court was done, 
He would return and meet her there again. 
And he and Geoffrey went upon their way, 
Resolving to come back that afternoon. 


Scarce were they gone, and scarce was she 

alone, 

When Eben and King Rene missed her from 

The couch where they had left her slumber- 
ing. 

They found her in the garden ’mid the flowers, 

And there she told them of the two who 
came 

Unbidden to the bower where she slept 

Told how the one had said that she was blind, 

And how he swore he loved her more than 
life. 

Then came the attendants who had waited 
near, 

And all expressed surprise that anyone 

Should tell Iolanthe of the secret which 

The king had ordered she should never learn. 

But Eben said the unusual circumstance 

Was fortunate indeed, for that the king 


Had known she should be told but had re- 
fused 

Himself to tell her, fearing the great hurt 

Would prove beyond her fortitude to bear. 


And now she knew! And then the Moor 

explained 

’Twas time to test the forecast of the stars, 

Which said when she was young that sixteen 
years 

Would see her sight restored to perfect use. 

And so he led her gently by the hand 

Into the cottage, where he had prepared 

A lotion which, so said the horoscope, 

Would give her back her vision as of old, 

Before the shock destroyed it, and the fire. 


Outside, King Rene waited by the door, 
And while he stood expectant, yet afraid 
To hope too strongly for the Moor’s success, 
A messenger dismounted and approached, 
And handed him a note from Vaudemont. 
He read it, and the heavy lines of care 
That seamed his face took on a deeper look; 
He sighed and crossed himself as if in prayer, 
For what he dreaded most had come to pass: 
Young Tristan from his pledge had broken 

loose, 
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And now fre- 
nounced 
Iolanthe, say- 
ing that 

Another maiden 
fair had won 
his heart. 


And while 
King Rene 
read the mis 
sive o’er, 

And read it 
once again, in 


a deep dismay, 
DIVINELY BEAUTIFUL Vous  ‘Telsten 
AND INNOCENT.” Wiss ie 
Count of Vau- 
demont, him- 
self, 
In company with Sir Geoffrey, passed his way 
\nd saw the King and greeted him with 
joy. 
And Tristan told him of his new-found love, 
lor which he had refused the Princess’ hand; 
Of how the daughter of an humble knight— 
Divinely beautiful and innocent, 
And yet, for some strange cause, bereft of 
sight, 
But happy in her darkness, ne’ertheless— 
Had charmed him, and now held his heart 
enthralled 
In deep affection, strong and pure and true. 


Young Tristan pleaded his cause with elo- 

quence— 

And then he pictured all the unhappiness 

Of marriage to one whom he did not love, 

And urged ’twere better for his young life’s 
sake, 

To risk the odium of a broken pledge, 

Than live in misery to preserve a bond, 

Which had been made without his own con- 
sent, 

And at an age before he knew the power 

Of love that draws a maiden to a man. 


And then King Rene, from the depths of 
grief, 
To which the message bore him down, uprose, 
Enraptured when he heard young Tristan’s 
words 
Describe the maiden whom he loved as blind. 
With joy unspeakable he answered him, 
And told him that Count Raymbaut, humble 
knight, 
Was, indeed, none other than himself, 
And that the maid whom he had sworn to 
love 
Was the same child to whom his troth was 
pledged, 
When long ago the Duke of Burgundy 
Had bound King Rene in the pact of peace, 
With Vaudemont, young Tristan’s aged sire. 
And Rene blessed them, giving his consent 
To speedy marriage of the happy pair. 


Came Eben then to tell them that the stars 
Their promise had fulfilled, and that the girl 
Would soon her sight recover; whereupon 
King Rene and Count Vaudemont rejoiced. 
And on the kingdoms, which, in days agone, 


Had waged unceasing warfare, each with each, 

There shone the brilliant light of perfect 
peace— 

For now there was a bond between them 
which 

Was stronger than a treaty, for it made 

Community of interest, where before 

Naught but a contract kept them back from 
strife. 

Iolanthe looked upon a strange new world 

When Eben’s hand had wrought the wondrous 
cure— 

And things there were that caused her much 
dismay, 

For she was unaccustomed to the ways 

Of men and to this life’s vicissitudes; 

3ut guarded by her husband’s tender care, 

Surrounded by his deep, undying love, 

She came to know the holier joy that lies 

In living in accord with God’s great plan. 














HE TOOK THE GIRL IN HIS ARMS 


“THE WITCH” 


A Sweet Story of Old Salem Days 


BY 


F. MARION BRANDON 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE FILM (ECLAIR) 


eoMY love is young and fair; 
My love has nut-brown hair—” 


trilled Mary Martin as she came down a sun- 
spattered path through the woods that skirted 
Salem township. She was brought to an abrupt 
stop by the bland greeting of Obadiah Marsh—a 
grim, gaunt selectman—a would-be lover whose 
appearance was anything but that of the young 
and fair lover with nut-brown hair, of her song. 
“Good-morrow, Selectman Marsh,” spoke the 
winsome girl, and attempted to pass. 
“Good-morrow, Mistress Mary,” answered 
Marsh, standing in her path. “Pray do not hasten 
away; I would have a serious word with thee. 
Thou knowest I have loved thee long and hon- 


orably. I pray thee look upon me as a lover, 
rather than as a friend, for my heart beats only 
for the consummation of 


union.” 


our love in happy 
As he attempted to embrace her, Mary 
wrenched herself away, picked up her basket of 
herbs, and rushed by him, saying, 

“Have done with this nonsense, friend; it is 
not meet that May and December should wed, 
nor do my affections follow the esteem I fain 
would keep for thee.” 

Marsh went on his way, raging at the girl’s 
indifference. She arrived at her home breath- 
less and was about to enter when a voice called 
from the gate. 

“I pray thee, fair mistress, be so good as to 
say may a stranger slake his thirst at thy well?” 
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“Indeed, and he may,” she answered, running 
forward hospitably with a dipper of cool spring 
water. 
drooped her 
frankly admiring 


Mary flushed with surprise and 


} 


brown ] 


eyes hurriedly at the 
This 


looks, mein and garb all 


gaze that met hers. was no ordinary 


stranger His pro- 


claimed the man of station. He was young, and 


look Pride 


from entering into further parley with the way- 


oh, so fair to upon ! forbade her 





ventures to the divided her atten- 
tion between indignation at the presistent Marsh 
and concern over the brewing of her remedies— 
for the widow ministered to her neighbor’s ills 
with compounds of simples and herbs that had 
wrought cure. Of the 
stranger Mary said little; he might be but a 
piece with her girlish day dreams! 

A month met him while 
gathering of the earth’s bounty for her mother’s 


widow, who 


many a_ miraculous 


later she again, 


THEY STOPPED AT THE QUILTING BEE, WHERE ALL WAS BRIGHTNESS AND MERRIMENT 


farer, but unconsciously she prayed their paths 
might cross 


again. This, indeed, might well be 
the hero of her dreams. 
“Mary, Mary,” 


her threshold cheerily, 


Martin from 
“hast brought the herbs 


for Neighbor Taylour’s poultice?” 


called the widow 


Looking a hasty farewell, the girl ran indoors, 
and the stranger—Governor Arnold Brent, newly 
parts—departed his way, filled 
a tumult of thoughts concerning his fair 


arrived in those 
with 
young acquaintance. 


Mary hurriedly recounted her afternoon’s ad- 


kindly benefactions. She greeted him _ shyly, 
having learned his name and station. The gov- 
ernor begged to carry her basket. They walked 
home as in a dream, and tacitly agreed upon a 
rendezvous. 

As Mary leaned against her 
dwelling tenderly upon 


touched hers gently. 


gate next day, 


3rent’s charm, a hand 
She turned, hoping to see 
him, only to meet the compelling gaze of Select- 
man Marsh. Again he greeted her. 

“Good-morrow, fair mistress. Art now 


to my way of thinking for thy future?” 


more 
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Mary shrank from him in disappointment and 
disgust. As he continued to hold her hand in a 
vise-like grip, she shrieked with fear, bringing 
the widow to her aid. 

“What this, Neighbor Marsh? MHast 
thou no respect for the memory of thy close 
friend and the youth of his daughter? 
seemly to force a 
her will. 
of thy headstrong course.” 
for want of breath. 

Marsh turned livid. His cunning mind worked 
with lightning-like rapidity. 

“Have a care, Madam Martin,” he threatened. 
“There are those in this peaceable community 
who look askance at thy ministrations as being 
of Satan’s devising. Oft have I defended thee 
and thine from the suspicions cast thy way, but 
I’ll not longer jeopardize my safety for thy un- 
gratefulness. I bid thee and Mistress Mary here 
a very good day!” 

Mary entered with her mother, who bathed 
the girl’s aching head and bade her compose 
herself for the morrow’s quilting bee. It would 
not do to appear there with dark-circled eyes 
and pale cheeks. 

The day dawned 


means 


It is not 
maiden’s inclinations against 
Desist, | beg thee. No good can come 
The widow paused 


bright and clear. Mary’s 
mother, taking up a pan of beaten biscuit, set 
out to call upon Mistress Godwin. Passing by 
the Marsh orchard, she spied little John God- 
win fleeing before the wroth selectman, who 
pursued him with a stout cane. The widow en- 
folded the child protectingly, and led it away to 
its mother. 

Late that afternoon little John, who had eaten 
generously of the tart green apples so highly 
prized by the tart 
with agony, but a 
from the truth. 
appeared fatal. 
someone 


selectman, began to writhe 
fear of the birch held him 
At eventide his convulsions 
The distracted mother, hearing 
pass by, called out, “In 
give aid to an afflicted mother.” 

It was Marsh heard. Recognizing little 
John’s mother, realizing her distracted state, he 
carefully voiced her fears. “Ha, Mistress God- 


God’s mercy, 


who 


win, dost allow Satan’s disciple to place a hand 
on thy child and then plead for its life? 
what I saw this morning when Madam Martin 
met thy little one, and it boded no good. Let 
me see what her hand has wrought.” 

He entered, looked at the child, and shook his 


I saw 


head dismally. “It must indeed be that the 
neighbors are right and this woman, so fair of 
voice and countenance, does but assume that dis- 
guise to further her foul purpose. 
that the child is indeed bewitched.” 

“Yes, yes,” the distracted woman shrieked. 
“She did but this day stay the morn with me, 


I fear me 


murmuring no doubt her evil incantations. The 
witch, the witch! she shall be burned! Oh God, 
I pray you spare the life of this innocent child! 
[ look to thee for justice, Neighbor Marsh; 
thou wast witness to the foul deed!” 

Marsh needed no second bidding. He flew to 
the beadle’s home and found that worthy all too 
willing to administer justice against a witch. 
And was not then the evidence of a selectman 
sufficient ? 

They stopped, on their return, at the quilting 
bee, where all was brightness and merriment. 
Grim silence spread quickly at the tale. Mary 
alone was uninformed—and shunned. Catching 
wind of the truth, she hastened before them to be- 
seech her mother’s flight. The widow listened 
in horror, and fell on her knees in prayer. A 
sudden rush at the door, a flourish of the 
beadle’s staff, a hurried accusation, a despairing 
farewell to Mary, and the unfortunate woman 
found herself on the way to the jail. Marsh 
alone remained behind. 

“Wilt give ear to me now, Mistress Mary,” he 
demanded harshly. “See to what a pass thy 
rashness hath brought thy mother. Consent to 
be mine and I’ll bend my whole power to save 
her from death by the flame 

Mary did not hear him. She recovered her- 
self suddenly, and followed the cruel throng 
hurrying towards the jail. In the courtyard, 
they perceived the girl making after her mother 
through the threatening, iron-bound door which 
spelt the loss of freedom. 

“Hussy!” “Daughter of a 
“Spawn of a witch!” were the epithets hurled 
at her and followed by a rain of missiles. Mary 
begged for a merciful hearing. They mocked the 
weeping girl and drove her from the square. 
She slept not at all that night, and hurried off 
hopefully at daybreak to the governor’s quarters 
only to learn that he was gone on a journey of 
uncertain duration. Nor would the acting gov- 
although the 


malefactress !” 


ernor intervene with the people, 
girl’s misery touched him deeply. 

Returning home by way of the public square, 
Mary was horrified to see a_ holiday throng 
eagerly piling faggots about the scaffold. Too 
well she knew what this Fear 
her towards Marsh’s home. He met 
her there, exulting when she offered at last to 
sacrifice herself if he would but save her mother 
from the fanatics’ fervor. 


foreboded. 
directed 


“Not so fast, my lady; thy mind may be more 
uncertain than my temper. We shall go about 
this with due ceremony. I pray thee accompany 
me first to the mearest minister, and we shall 
then save thy good mother.” So this ill-assorted 
two were wedded. Whereupon they fared to the 
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“MARY, BELOVED, THOU HAST SUFFERED MUCH IN MY ABSENCE” 


public square. Here the craven's courage failed 
him. He saw the widow chained to the scaffold, 
he saw the populace pelt her with all manner of 
refuse, he heard the vilest invective loosed at 
her, saw the tinder applied to the crisp faggots, 
and neither spoke nor moved in her defense. 

“Take off this shrieking damsel,” shouted the 
Willing 
hands dragged Mary from the frightful scene 


master of the gruesome ceremonies. 


of her mother’s sacrifice. She stumbled off, 
followed by Marsh. No word escaped her until 
he tried to embrace her; then the girl’s sink- 
ing spirit flamed and she beat him off desper- 
ately. Turning back alone to the courtyard, 
Mary encountered the governor’s guard of 
honor, who when bespoken explained that his 
Excellency had but just returned and was on 
the higher path, riding to his mansion with but 
his aide. Mary flew to him, begged him to 
accompany her, and told her pitiful story as they 
rode at breakneck speed to her mother’s deliver- 
ance. This would scarce have been accom- 
plished had not the guard met them and given 
aid, however, which they did in a summary man- 


ner, scattering the throng, and rescuing the 
widow forthwith. 

They repaired to the widow's cottage, and 
Governor Brent saw her returning to conscious- 
ness on the couch. He turned to Mary and took 
her hands. “Mary, beloved, thou hast suffered 
much in my absence. Thou hast been in my 
thoughts always in my travels. I pray you, cast 
thy lot witk. mine, that I may stand between thee 
and harm in the days to come.” 

He saw her tears, and did not understand. 
Marsh had entered and stood surveying them 
“When it pleases His Excellency, I 
would remove my wife of the day to the shelter 
of my own roof.” 


ironically. 


The governor looked at Mary in stupefaction. 
She turned away, to follow the grim man whosz 
name she bore. 

Strange days passed then. Marsh, rebuffed by 
his young wife, returned to the consoling com- 
panionship of his gold, which the miser secreted 
in a vault under his kitchen. Little John God- 
win, recovering, had vindicated his friend, the 
Widow Martin, from having caused his illness, 
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and confessed Marsh’s connection with it, where- 
on the man was shunned by his former friends. 
Governor Brent, bowed with the cares of office 
and his love of Mary, went now and then to the 
widow’s of an evening, for she understood his 
grief and sympathized. 

soft autumnal 
day, ardor overcame his discretion. He lifted 
the entered. Mary received him 
with concern. Her husband might come 
any moment. Her sleeve fell back from a much- 
discolored bruise that bore the mark of huge 
branching finger-prints. Brent noticed this in 
In answer to his query whether Marsh 
her head with 


Passing by Mary’s door one 


knocker and 


much 


horror. 
had inflicted this, Mary hung 


shame. The governor burst into loud threats of 
violence against her husband. Mary bade him 
leave quietly. Beside himself with love, and 


anguished at her hurt, he took the girl in his 
arms and kissed the discolored flesh. 

Marsh was in his vaults, fingering affection- 
ately the gold and silver which filled and over- 
flowed his coffers. Suddenly he heard a com- 
motion. Mounting his crude ladder, he 
tiously opened the trap door in time to see this 
tableau. Mary turned back from the gate where 
she had left Brent, to meet vile insinuations and 
threats. 

“Ah, at last I know thee for what thou art, 
cunning daughter of a cunning mother! Listen 
then to my plan. This rich patch of land adjoin- 


cau- 
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ing my farms is a government grant. 
the 


Thy lover, 
governor,” he shook the fainting girl fiercely 

“thy lover, I say, may save himself and thee 
from the stocks only on grant of this land to me. 
Tell him this for me tomorrow at his chambers, 
or I shall voice thy iniquity in the public square 
at sundown.” 


Governor Brent heard Mistress Marsh an- 
nounced next day with great trepidation. She 
begged him for the grant of the land, and 
showed so much distress, that, divining the 


course of things, he refrained from any ques- 
tioning. To insure the girl’s safety from further 
personal violence, he acquiesced, but was much 
troubled. 

Marsh received the news in silence, wishing 
only that he had dared to demand more. Through 
the window, he observed Mary bestowing bread 
upon a mendicant. Seizing his cane, the miser 
approached her with threatening gesture. She 
fled fearfully to her mother’s. The governor, 
who had stopped there for a supply of savories, 
saw her coming. He hastened out, followed by 
the Widow Martin, and reached the gate barely 
in time to interpose himself between Mary and 
Marsh’s uplifted stick. 

“Now, may God forgive thee,” said the widow 
in a frightened voice to Marsh; “thy unruly 
temper hath caused thee to kill His Excellency, 
the Governor.” 

(Concluded on page 98.) 





MARSH, THE MISER 


THE CHARM OF WISTFULNESS 


An Interview with “Little Mary” Pickford, ‘““‘The Good Little Devil” 
BY 
ESTELLE KEGLER 


A captious critic once offered a reward of a_ sas, or Moose Jaw, they knew all about little 
thousand dollars for any one of his ilk who had Mary long before Mr. Belasco, dealer in high- 
written about the art of Mary Pickford without brow drama, ever considered offering her a 
using the word 
“wistful.” 

Up to now no 
one has come to 
claim the reward. 
The critic knew 
he was safe. 

The morning 
New York awoke 
to place the 
laurel wreath of 
a new fame on 
the childish brow 
of its “good little 
devil,” you might 
have read. of 
Mary's” wistful 
eyes, her wistful 
smile, her wist- 
ful voice. That 
solemn group of 
folks who sit in 
aisle seats and 
sharpen their 
pencils over the 
trembling forms 
of terrified auth- 
ors, behaved 
quite as if they 
had discovered 
Mary. 

As a matter of 
fact, Mary had 
been “discov- 
ered” long before 
these reviewers 
of plays, who 
never speak of 
the “movies” 
without a_ shud- 
der, ever sus- 
pected anything 
artistic could 
come from pic- 
tures. Out in 


Manhattan, Kan- “LITTLE MARY” PICKFORD, 





“LITTLE MARY” 





prominent place in a Broadway production. And 
she burst upon the “Big Way” with the acclaim 
of more than a million picture fans trailing her 
right up to the stage door. The acclaim has now 
turned to clamor—clamor for the return of Mary 
to the world of photoplays. 

“When I think of that ¢-cat big generous 
world out there really wanting me to come out 
on the screen and play with its fancy, it makes 
me so homesick I could weep,” is the confession 
of Miss Pickford. 

It was in Shanleys, after one of the best per- 
formances the lady, late of the silent drama, had 
ever given in “The Good Little Devil.” Around 
in front of the Republic theatre playgoers linger- 
ing for their carriages, were still discussing the 
appeal of the blind “Juliet.” The newest star in 
Mr. Belasco’s constellation looked as weary as 
the bouquet of violets drooping in her nervous 
fingers. 

“Of course I love the spoken drama, too,” 
she hastened to add, brightening at the con- 
templation of her established success. “When I 
left the motion picture field it was not neces- 
sarily a final farewell. I believe people in my 
profession should know how to do a great many 
things and do them well. 

“When the pictures are peopled with actors 
and actresses who have the solid foundation of 
experience beneath them they will be infinitely 
better than they have been under the regime of 
amateurs whose only claim to being cast is that 
they photograph well. There must be something 
more than mere photography. There must be 
technique, ease, versatility, and seriousness of 
intent.” 

It seemed so incongruous to have this child 
creature sit there and deliver judgments on sub- 
jects so serious as the future of a _ national 
amusement. One must constantly revert to the 
kingdom of careers where it is written that 
Mary began wielding the grease paint and hare’s 


foot when she was a mere baby, and that she has 
been building up fame and a bank account ever 
since. 

“It is a long way from the glamour of face 
to face applause to the heaps of admiration and 
approval that come to the picture favorite 
through the mails,” said Mary. “For the one 
there are invitations to sip tea, to dine, to sup, 
to go here and there and everywhere, to meet 
this celebrity and that man and the other woman. 

“For the other there is the peace, the security, 
the privacy of the woman whose circle of ad- 
mirers is limited to her family and her friends. 
The actress finds it difficult to draw a definite 
line between her professional and her home 
lives. The picture actress slips off her screen 
identity with her screen wardrobe, and the 
minute she leaves the studio she is just like any 
other private citizeness. It is all a matter of 
preference. Oh yes, and of dollars.” 

Mary didn’t tell me, but I happen to know 
she is a bit of a home-body herself. In a cozy 
little, rosy little apartment not very far from 
the Hudson river, she is the daintiest chatelaine 
that ever presided over the destiny of a happy 
home and an adoring, awfully good looking 
husband. 

Yes, Lovey Mary has fallen victim to the wiles 
of Danny, the boy with the bow and arrow. If 
you should call at the apartment and inquire for 
Mrs. Owen Moore, who do you think, would be 
the answer? Why none other than the girl with 
the sunny curls, the blue violet eyes, the pout- 
ing lips of the “good little devil.” 

Perhaps the curls would be twisted up into a 
grown-up knot as becomes one who deals with 
the servant problem and other items of house- 
wifely lore, but the wistful smile would be there 
to greet you. 

Will litthe Mary return to delight the hearts 
of her nickle-a-half-a-dime public? Perhaps 
so. You know she promised “maybe.” 





PHOTOPLAY PHILOSOPHY 
By HOWARD RUSSELL BANGS 


N° matter what the press may say 
About the things of photoplay, 
Just let them knock it with their spite, 


’Twon’t be long till they'll see the light. 
’Tis for the public, not the press, 


To say the photoplay’s a mess, 


And we hain’t heard the public yet 
Denounce it, and we'd like to bet, 
What’s more, they won’t and never will, 
Because, you see, they’re runnin’ still. 
We'll try to take things as they be 

That’s photoplay philosophy. 





“TRUTH IN THE WILDERNESS” 


Two Maidens Loved a Man; and One Was Fair—and One Was False 


BY 


BEATRICE BARTON 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE FILM (AMERICAN) 


CAST. 
ce Villard (a young business man) 
Warren Kerrigan 
Mary (saloon keeper's daughter)...Vivian Rich 
Helen Courtney (a society butterfly) 
Charlotte Burton 
Mrs. Courtney (Helen’s mother)..Louise Lester 
Dever (saloon keeper at San Martinez) 
Wm, Tedmarsh 
George Scott (wealthy man of 55 yrs. 
Geo. Periolat 
Miguel (a Mexican mine foreman) 
Jack Richardson 
Jose (a Mexican miner) Jeff Renaud 
J. F. Harns (president mining company).... 
Geo. Periolat 


RB RUCE WILLARD was as happy that June 


morning as any young man who has just 
been offered a chance to acquire an interest 
huge mining enterprise well be 
expected to be. For years Bruce had toiled 
industriously in the main office of the giant cor- 
poration at a medium salary, and then Helen 
Courtney, a society butterfly, had suddenly come 
into his life, and from that moment on he knew 
that he would never be content until he had risen 
to a high position—a position which would en- 
able him to marry Helen and maintain her in 
the exalted station in society that seemed hers 
by right. 

Half fearing a refusal, and yet knowing that 
he was really worth more money to the firm than 
they had been paying him, Bruce had that morn- 
ing mustered up sufficient courage to strike 
President Harns for a raise. Imagine his delight 
therefore when gruff old “J. F.,” as he was 
known among the employees, had said: “Young 
man, I’ve had my eyes on you for some time. 
You’re industrious, you’re sober, and you're 
absolutely honest. In fact you’re just the type 
of man we need at this particular moment down 
in Mexico, where our largest mine is located. 
Things are happening down there that we don't 
exactly understand. The mine isn’t. producing 
the ore it should. There’s something wrong, 


in a could 


and it’s up to you to find out what it is and put 
an end to it. The position will pay just 
twice what you are now receiving, and in addi 
tion if you make good, we'll give you a ten per 
cent. interest in the business. What do you 
say—will you take the job?” 

“Take it, of course I'll take it, and jump at 
the chance,” Bruce had answered, almost swept 
off his feet by the fact that the “raise” he was 
being offered was so much more than he had 
even dared to expect. 


you 


For the next hour Bruce and “J. F.” were 
closeted together, going over recent reports 
from the mine and discussing the policy which 
was to be pursued by the new manager when he 
should take charge of affairs. When the con- 
ference finally ended, Bruce had been instructed 
to start for Mexico the following day and told 
that since he would probably have considerable 
packing to do, he might have the afternoon to 
himself. 

So happy that he forgot all about luncheon, he 
hurried to his bachelor apartment, donned a 
change of attire and then flew straight to the 
home of Helen Courtney, for of course, Helen 
must be told immediately of the great change 
which had occurred in Bruce’s prospects, and of 
the necessity for his hurried departure. Bruce 
felt that Helen would be mightily interested in 
the good news, since it would hurry the day 
when their own dreams for the future might be- 
come realities. And evidently Bruce was quite 
right, for it was a beaming and radiantly happy 
young man who emerged from the Courtney 
home some two hours later, and walked gaily 
down the street, whistling as he stepped briskly 
along. Helen had promised to become his wife 
upon his return from Mexico, and the future 
looked most rosy at that particular moment. 


E amuind DAYS later this same young man, 
tanned to a dusky brown color, less in 
weight by some ten or twelve pounds, and with 
a decided frown upon his forehead, sat in the 
cramped and dingy little office of the superin- 
tendent of the mine at San Martinez, Mexico. 
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To be sure the salary which he was now draw- 
ing was highly satisfactory to the young super- 
intendent, but along with the salary he found 
that he had assumed enough worries and cares 
to make the job worth every cent of the check 
he received at the end of the month 

President Harns had spoken truly when he 
said that there was something wrong at the 
mine, and young Willard discovered it before 
he had been in San Martinez twenty-four hours. 
To put it briefly, the tally sheets proved that 
somewhere between the mouth of the main shaft 
and the shipping platform ore was disappearing 


ore thieves, whoever and wherever they might 
be. 

He had found board and lodging with the 
Dever family, Dever being the mixologist at the 
local liquor dispensary, and his home apparently 
the neatest and best in the locality. Perhaps, 
too, the bright eyes and roguish smile of Mary 
Dever, the nineteen-year-old daughter of the 
camp bartender may have had something to do 
with Willard’s choice of a boarding place. At 
any rate to Dever’s he went, and these kindly 
folks endeavored in their simple fashion to make 
him thoroughly at home. 


“vOU’RE JUST THE TYPE OF MAN WE NEED.” 


in a most wonderful manner. Thousands and 
thousands of dollars worth of silver ore was 
literally vanishing from sight, and all this in 
spite of the fact that a most caréful watch was 
being kept and every precaution taken to assure 
the ore going direct, and most carefully guarded 
from the main shaft to the platform on which 
it was loaded for shipment to the smelter. And 
Bruce had fretted and worried considerably 
over the problem of discovering what was be- 
coming of the ore, without obtaining any clue 
to the leak, and his days, and nights, too, were 
devoted to schemes and plans for outwitting the 


As the days passed and the care and worry 
of the trouble at the mine began to show in 
Bruce’s face, Mary was quick to notice that 
something was wrong and to seek a way of help- 
ing the young man whom she was rapidly grow- 
ing to love. Bruce did not seem to be aware of 
Mary’s growing interest in him, but, neverthe- 
less, she persisted in her little attentions, always 
hoping that the time would finally come when 
Bruce would return the affection which she was 
lavishing upon him. 

While out for a ride one day, she observed 
Miguel, the Mexican foreman of the mine, and 
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Jose, another Mexican driving 
a path which 
through the hills and ended near 
vhich almost entirely screened 
nearby roadway by dense foliage. 
aroused by the stealthy actions of the Mex- 
Mary followed along the trail and saw 
them drag the heavy packs from the backs of 
the weary burros, and stow them within the hut. 

Mary decided that something quite out of the 
ordinary was in the wind, and concealing herself 
behind a huge boulder that stood near the trail, 
she waited until the Mexicans had departed and 
then approached the little hut. It took all of 
her strength to force open the door, but at last 
she managed to effect an entrance. The interior 
of the hut was so dark that it was several 
minutes before she was able to make out any- 
thing, but at last, she perceived a huge pile of 
bags heaped in one corner, and attempting to ift 
one of them she found it extremely heavy. 

Her efforts to move the bag resulted in its be- 
unfastened, she was able to see 
that the contents were silver ore. Astonished by 
discovery, Mary investigated still further 
and found that all of the bags were similarly 
laden. Slowly it began to dawn upon the girl 
that she had stumbled upon the ore thieves. 
Undoubtedly Miguel and Jose had taken the ore 
sacks from the mine and conveyed them to this 
lonely hut. 


some heavily- 
led upward 
a little hut, 
from the 
Her curiosity 


laden burros along 


Was 


icans, 


coming when 


her 


their own profit, 'and that she must impart the 
news of her discovery quickly to Bruce. 

Again mounting her pony she set out for the 
superintendent’s office and there found Bruce 
going over the tally for the hundredth 
time, looking in vain for some mistake he 
thought might have been made in the figures. 
“Oh Mr. Willard, I’ve}, found them,” Mary 
gasped. af f 

“Found 


sheets 


” 


3ruce, under- 


queried 


them ?” not 
standing. 

“Yes, the thieves. You'll find bags and 
bags of the stolen ore in an old hut back on the 
North trail. I saw and followed Miguel, the 
foreman, and Jose, one of the miners, and 
watched them stow away the ore they took only 
this morning.” 

3ut, Mary, you must be mistaken. Jose is 
not to be trusted, that I know, but Miguel has 
been working with me to help discover the leak. 
Surely he cannot be in league with the thieves.” 

“He is though,” answered Mary. “Come with 
me and I’ll show you where they have hidden 
it. Perhaps you can even surprise them both at 
the hut.” 

“Brave 


ore 


little girl,” commented Willard, “I 


She reasoned of course that theyy. 
would later dispose of their ill-gotten gain for*” 


couldn’t think of dragging you into danger. 
Just show me the path and I will attend to the 
rest. I’m not afraid of Miguel or Jose.” 

Mary smiled happily over the first praise Bruce 
had ever given her, and watched him while he 
took his revolver from the drawer of his office 
desk and slipped it into his pocket. 

Less than an hour later Bruce had concealed 
himself in the vicinity of the hut and was await- 
ing the coming of Miguel and Jose, for he felt 
sure they would return, if they were not already 
within the tiny cabin. Some careless move of 
Willard’s disclosed his presence, and a shot rang 
out from the cabin window, thus conclusively 
proving that the thieves were already within. 

Bruce answered the fire, and soon both fore- 
man and superintendent were blazing away at 
each other. For hours the battle continued. 
Bruce was unable to tell whether his shots were 
reaching their mark, for Miguel was concealed 
within the hut, but the young superintendent had 
so far escaped injury of any sort. At last a 
match, carelessly dropped by the Mexican, set 
fire to a few wisps of straw on the floor of the 
hut and a few seconds later smoke was pouring 
from the cabin. 

Bruce watched the spreading flames with a 
smile of satisfaction on his face, for the fire 
made it certain that Miguel would be driven 
out into the open. Crouching behind his shelter 
Bruce watched and waited. Miguel stuck it out 
as long as was humanly possible and then, shield- 
ing his face with one arm, made a dash for the 
open air. The moment he emerged he began 
firypg at Willard, but was so blifided by the 
snf}ke and flame that the shots were wild. 
Brute, on the contrary, had been waiting for 
this moment and almost his: net shot mengent 
Migue down. 

As the Mexican fell and Willard leaped: to- 
ward him, a last cartridge $as discharged’ and 
Bruce felt the sting of the bullet along his arm. 
It was the Mexican’s last effort, for he: gasped 
once or twice and then sank back on the trail 
dead. Jose, meanwhile, learned of the fight at 
the hut and hurried out of the district and into 
Southern Mexico. 

Several days after his return to the office 
Bruce managed, with some effort, to write a full 
report of affairs at the mine, which he mailed to 
the office of President Harns. Though his report 
had been very modest, taking scarcely any credit 
to himself for thé discovery and death of the 
ore thigf, Bruce felt that it would go a long way 
toward convincing President Harns that he was 
“making good,” and so, indirectly, bringing 
nearer the time when he might return to Helen, 
who, he felt sure was waiting for him. 
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Poor Willard would have been completely 
humiliated and heartbroken could he have known 
that Helen’s mother had been far from approv- 
ing her daughter’s choice of a lover, and that 
within a few weeks following his departure from 
Chicago Mrs. Courtney had begun to insist upon 
Helen receiving the attentions of George Scott, 
a very wealthy but rather aged gentleman. 

Helen had at first been able to be only polite 
to Scott, but the mother kept insisting upon her 
encouraging him, and finally, she was led to 
engage herself to him. As the months passed 
and no encouraging word came from Bruce, 


mine to return to Chicago, 
return, 


and might never 
Bruce was so boyishly happy over his 
recall, while Mary’s heartstrings were torn again 
and again by every joyful utterance of Willard’s. 
His departure meant nothing but happiness for 
him, while for her there seemed to be only 
misery. 

When the actual moment for his departure 
arrived Bruce was in such a hurry to start on 
his journey that he barely paused to say good- 
bye. The discouraged and unhappy girl watched 
him out of sight and then sank down in a little 
heap by the roadside and gave way to tears. 
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BRUCE ANSWERED THE FIRE, 


Helen began to feel more than resigned to her 
fate, for Scott was able to entertain her lavishly 
and her life was one long round of pleasures and 
gaiety. 

Imagine Willard’s surprise when in answer to 
his report he received a wire from Harns read- 
ing: “You have made good. Come back at 
once.” Bruce was simply overwhelmed for the 
moment, and then, as a full realization of all that 
the message meant came to him, he leaped to his 
feet, grabbed his hat and coat and went dash- 
ing to his quarters to commence his packing. 

Poor Mary was almost in tears when she 
learned from Bruce that he was leaving the 


FTER REPORTING at the office, upon his 
arrival in Chicago, Bruce hurried into a 
taxi and was whirled out to Helen’s aristocratic 
home. As he rang the bell and was admitted 
by the butler he thought the servant seemed 
rather more haughty than usual and wondered 
at it. Since, however, he had been told that 
Helen was in the garden, he rushed through the 
house and went tripping down a wide pathway 
that led to a rustic bower and old sundial in 
one corner of the spacious grounds. ; 
A glimmer of white through the trees showed 
him Helen’s whereabouts, but the sight which 
met his eyes was anything but comforting. Helen 
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THE FIGHT, 


sat on a rustic bench, her head on the shoulder 
of a gray-haired gentleman, and at the sound of 
Bruce’s steps both leaped to their feet, Helen’s 
face flushing a rosy red. Though surprised and 
embarassed for the moment, Helen finally man- 
aged to collect her wits and exclaimed, “Why 
Bruce, this is a surprise. I thought you were in 
Mexico. Permit me to introduce Mr. George 
Scott, my fiance.” 

“Your fiance?” gasped Bruce. 

“Yes, hadn’t you heard of the engagement? 
It’s been announced in all the papers.” 

“But—but—I thought you had premised to 
wait for me,” Willard was finally able to mutter. 

Helen was more disturbed than ever, and 
Scott showed that he was far from enjoying the 
scene. He twirled his cane and rested his weight 
first on one foot and then on the other, but 
remained silent. At length Bruce’s former sweet- 
heart was able to stammer out a weak sort of 
explanation and suggested that Willard speak to 
her mother, who would explain more fully. 

Determined to get to the bottom of the affair 
at once, Bruce returned to the house and at once 
sought Mrs. Courtney for an explanation. Helen 
and Scott were, meanwhile, having a _ rather 
stormy interview, for the wealthy suitor had 


never been told of Bruce, and the fact that Helen 
had been engaged to another came as a great 
surprise to him. At last he left her, in anything 
but a pleasant frame of mind, and Helen feared 
for a moment that she was going to lose both 
Willard and Scott. 

Some time later Bruce returned to the garden, 
after a stormy interview with Mrs. Courtney. 
That lady had been anything but cordial to him, 
until he dropped a chance word about his success 
in Mexico and she thus learned that he had 
really become a man of affairs. Immediately 
her attitude changed and her mood thawed per- 
ceptibly. Bruce, however, had noted the change 
and guessed at its cause. Curious to see if 
Helen would be affected in the same fashion, he 
once more sought her in the garden, for he knew 
her to be alone, having seen Scott depart. 

Helen received him this time in a gracious 
manner and even went so far as to run her 
fingers playfully through his hair in the same 
manner as of old. Bruce, however, checked hei 
and coldly demanded a full explanation from her 
own lips. A sudden return of the old liking 
for this clean. young fellow swept over Helen 
and she burst into tears and hoped that he would 
take her in his arms and comfort her, as he had 
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been wont to do when things troubled her of 
yore. 

The next few moments were filled with bitter 
memories for them both. Bruce told of his 
Mexican experiences and of his grief at finding 
how fickle Helen had been, while Helen ex- 
plained that she had been forced into the engage- 
ment with Scott by her mother, and tearfully 
begged Bruce to forgive her, saying that she 
would break with Scott if only Bruce would take 
her back. 

Willard haughtily refused longer to consider 
the engagement, and when Helen sought to clasp 
her soft arms about his neck he fairly threw her 
from him, seized his hat from the seat where 
he had tossed it, and made his exit. 

Hastening back to the office Bruce spent the 
afternoon in conference with the president of the 
mining company and arranged before he left, to 
return to Mexico as permanent superintendent of 
the mine. He had decided to forget his troubles 
in hard work and vowed to shun womankind 
forevermore. 


pie found everything as he had left it, 
upon his return to the mine. The dingy, 


cramped little office was just the same, and he 
knew he would find Mary Dever as loyal as 


ever. While he cleared out the drawer of his 
desk and stowed away some papers he had 
brought with him he glanced through the win- 
dow and saw Mary approaching. He shouted 
out a greeting, and she came fairly flying into 
the office, her face alight with the joy of seeing 
him again, 

Willard was astonished, however, to observe 
how changed her expression was, and to note 
the lines of care and worry that had crept into 
her sweet face. Tearfully the girl sobbed out 
that shortly after Bruce had departed her father 
had been killed in a row among some drunken 
Mexicans in the saloon, and that now she was 
all alone in the world, for her mother had been 
dead for years. 

Bruce sympathized deeply with the girl, for he 
had gone through the Valley of the Shadow 
himself, and was even now recovering from a 
great disappointment. Something in his voice 
moved Mary intensely and before she knew what 
was happening she found herself sobbing upon 
his broad shoulder, while Bruce’s strong arm was 
about her. 

The two spent an hour or more in the little 
office talking of all that had happened since 
Willard had gone away. He told her of Helen, 

(Concluded on page 95.) 


“PERMIT ME TO INTRODUCE MR. GEORGE SCOTT.” 





“TRUE HEARTS” 


In Which ’Tis Proved that First Love Is the Best Love 


BY 


HOWARD RUSSELL BANGS 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE FILM (SOLAX) 


éé HE IS DEAD.” The doctor spoke the 
S words with a distinctness that had an 
electrical effect upon little Jack, who as 
the dead woman’s son, was made an orphan by 
the event the words expressed. He had been 
standing behind the group of friends at the death- 
bed. Seeming to comprehend the statement in 
all its terrible meaning to him he pushed his way 
through the gathering and with a great sob of 
anguish bursting from his throat, threw himself 
face downward on his dead mother’s breast and 
cried aloud, “Mother, Oh mother, why have you 
left me?” The cold corpse made no reply, and 
he staggered back to his feet and stared about 
him in a wild desperation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Simpson had witnessed the sad 
ending of a life of love and sacrifice and felt 
the blow quite as much as the little son. They 
stepped quietly over to a corner in the room 
and conversed seriously, while their young 
daughter Sue, about Jack’s age, stood close by 
watching Jack. The little girl finally went over 
to the boy and tried to comfort him. The sight 
seemed to offer an inspiration to Father Simp- 
son because he immediately turned to his wife, 
who was wiping the moisture from her eyes. “I 
tell you, Mary,” he said tenderly, “we'll take 
Jack right into our own home. He and Sue 
will be such good friends and it will not be so 
lonesome for him.” 

Mrs. Simpson was delighted at the prospect 
as she and the dead woman had always been 
close friends and she felt it a duty to do some- 
thing in taking care of the orphaned boy. 

“That’s just like you, John,” she said to her 
husband as she kissed him in warm apprecia- 
tion, “you always were so good and tender.” 

And so it happened that Jack became a mem- 
ber of the Simpson family; and it was not long 
before the terrible loss of his mother softened 
on his heart and he and Sue romped away, en- 
joying life and each other’s childish company. 


in~ which the 


Wied seated YEARS passed, 
Simpson’s humble home had been replaced 
by a neat farm house around which there rolled 


several acres of well land. It had 


cultivated 


been the work of John Simpson and his adopted 
son Jack, who had grown into robust manhood 
and had endeared himself to the Simpsons quite 
as much as if he had been their own flesh and 
blood. He and Sue were the greatest of friends 
and spent much of their spare time together and 
there were frequent rumors in the little village 
and surrounding community that it would not be 
a long day before the two would settle down 
as one. 

There came a day when the little family were 
gathered around the supper table on a quiet eve- 
ning after a hard day’s work in the field. Jack 
and Sue arose together and walked over to the 
window at the side of the dining room over- 
looking a long sloping hill at the foot of which 
there trickled a brooklet that sang and hummed 
its way to some larger body of water. On the 
farther side there loomed the hill over which 
the sun, just sinking, cast a ruddy glow, the 
colors mingling and mellowing with each other 
and crowning the close of day with a gorgeous 
display of nature’s resources. 

“Isn’t it perfectly wonderful, Jack?” asked 
Sue as she pointed out one particular spot which 
shone a vivid crimson. Her hand dropped to the 
windowsill and in doing so rested on Jack’s. 
He thrilled at the touch and when she made no 
effort to remove it, he took it in his own and 
held it for a brief moment. The very joy of 
life seemed to well up in his heart and he turned 
half way around and looked at Sue’s profile. 
He thought she never appealed to him quite so 
much as that night. 

Suddenly there was the sound of voices ap- 
proaching the front of the house, followed by a 
strenuous knocking. Jack wheeled from his 
position at the window and strode toward the 
door. Opening it he stepped back quickly and 
pulled a large chair to the center of the room, 
while two men entered the cottage with a young 
woman in,their arms who was apparently suffer 
ing great pain. Tenderly they placed her in the 
proffered chair and then the elder spoke to the 
astonished Simpson family. “I am John Morri- 
son of New York, the financier,” he said in 
decisive tones; “this is my daughter Helen, and 
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her fiancee, Dick Hammond. In the course of 
our motor trip from New York we met with 
an accident just outside your farm here, and 
although Dick and myself have escaped with a 
few hard bumps, I am afraid that my daughter 
has not fared so well. Will you call a doctor?” 

“Certainly, sir,” was Jack’s reply, as hatless 
he dashed out of the little house towards the 
stable in the rear. “We'll have one here in a 
jiffy,” he called back over his shoulder. 

Sue and her mother bustled about the house, 
making their guests as comfortable as possible, 
while Mr. Simpson followed Jack to the barn 


‘pale-faced city pallor to the 


had already begun to show, with telling effect, 
on her, and she had been rejuvenated from the 
rugged healthy 
glow of the country lass. She was soon able to 
walk about the farm, and in company with Jack, 
enjoyed many quiet hours in which the wonders 
of the woods and fields made a lasting impres- 
sion on her, 

Poor Sue, the ever-faithful friend of Jack, 
watched the pair in their walks and could not 
help but feel a little pain pluck at her heart- 
strings whenever she saw them together. Up 
to this time she had been confident of Jack’s 
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“SUE, I AM GOING BACK TO NEW YORK THIS VERY AFTERNOON.” 


to help hitch the horse to a buggy. It was not 
long before they were plying the animal for all 
he was worth in the direction of the doctor’s 
house, about a mile distant. 

“She must remain here for the present,” were 
the physician’s words a half hour later. “Al- 
though I can detect no serious injury at this time, 
her nerves have been badly shocked and she 
needs rest, good food, and fresh air.” 

Two weeks passed, in which time Helen’s 
father and Dick, having pressing business in 
New York, had been forced to return, leaving 
the girl in care of the Simpsons. The fresh 
air and general upbuilding of the country life 


love, but with the arrival of this new source of 
entertainment for him she began to feel as if 
each day that passed was drawing them farther 
away from each other. Many a night, when 
alone in her bedroom, she cried herself into an 
unrestful slumber, to awake in the morning un- 
refreshed and with a haggard expression upon 
her face that showed only too plainly the terri- 
ble effect the new romance was having upon 
her. 

It was not so with Jack, however. Each hour’s 
company with the pretty girl from New York 
tended to strengthen the little spark of love 
which had been smouldering in his breast since 
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the moment that first brought Helen into his 
life. The days passed only too quickly, and it 
was painful to him to have to realize that a 
time must come when the romance would be 
halted. Whenever he thought of Dick Ham- 
mond it was like a knife thrust that wounded 
him to the quick. His thoughts of Sue were 
mostly in a “brotherly” way, and even that feel- 
ing had cooled since the new love’s arrival. 

Had he permitted his mind to dwell at all upon 
Sue, the companion of his life, it would have 
been an easy matter for him to see the hurt 
look that crept into her eyes whenever he and 
Helen were together. 

Even Helen herself could not help but en- 
counter strange feelings about her heart and 
soul whenever she thought of the faithful Dick 
to whom she had pledged herself, and the real 
situation was brought more forcibly to her 
senses when she came across Sue one day, The 
child was huddled in a corner of the cottage 
crying as if her little heart would break; and 
Helen realized at once that Sue was in love 
with Jack, and that she was wasting her life 
away in a great despondency of an unrequited 
affection. Action was necessary, and that at 
once, so she steeled herself to the determination 
to go to Sue and win her friendship, explain 
the situation, and make the necessary amends. 
On the following day she encountered her in 
front of a large window, the same one that had 
meant so much to Sue on that evening when 
she and Jack watched the beautiful sunset. 

“Oh, Sue,” Helen said gently. 

The girl wheeled abruptly, turning a large 
pair of haggard blue eyes to the speaker and at 
the same time forcing a smile to her face. 
“Yes,” she answered with a sweet voice. She 
had never as much as had a cross word with 
Helen, and if she had felt any antipathy toward 
the latter, had concealed it admirably. 

“Sue, I am going back to New York this very 
afternoon,” was the startling statement of Helen, 
“and I wanted to apologize to you for stealing 
J—.” Here she cut herself short, fearful that 
she might offend the girl by further speech. 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” answered Sue, hardly 
able to conceal the blush of pleasure which 
spread slowly over her face. “I wanted to thank 
you for being so good to Jack. He is very dear 
to me and it was a real pleasure for me to be 
able to see him enjoying himself.” There was 
#o tone of meanness or jealousy in the words. 
She had simply spoken outright from her gen- 
erous heart, 

That afternon was a long one for Helen as 
she packed up her things in preparation for her 
return to the big city, and along about four 











o’clock Sue drove her to the station in time to 
catch the evening express for the metropolis. 
What the conversation was on the trip to the 
station between Sue and Helen was confidential. 
but it was a happy girl that drove the little 
buggy back to the Simpson farm that night. 

At the Simpson supper table the conversation 


was dull. The sudden departure of Helen had 
had its due effect on the family, and especially 
upon Jack, who after taking a few mouthfuls of 
the delicious examples of Mother Simpson's 
skill as cook, excused himself and without a 
word went to his room. 

“Mother,” said Sue after Jack had left, 
“Helen told me that she was going to be 
married the first of next week to Dick Ham- 
mond; isn’t that fine?” 

Mrs. Simpson did not vouchsafe any reply, 
but looked gravely at her husband. The knowl- 
edge of Jack’s peculiar actions had just im- 
pressed itself upon her mind and now she under- 
stood thoroughly why he had left the table so 
abruptly. 

All that night Jack paced the floor of his 
room in an agony of despair. It seemed that 
he had lost the very spirit and breath of his 
life, so great was the blow of Helen’s departure. 
Along towards morning, when the first gray 
light of dawn suffused the eastern sky, he took 
up his packed suit case and stole softly down 
the back stairs, out into the cool morning, and 
headed for the little station. He would catch 
the milk train for New York. 

In the Simpson home all was in turmoil. A 
search of the house had resulted in the finding 
of a note pinned to Jack’s pillow in which he 
stated that he was going away to New York. 
Poor Sue had never dreamed of this state of 
affairs, and it was with difficulty that her mother 
quieted her. “Don’t you worry, honey, he'll be 
back again and that before long,” were her 
words, and somehow Sue made herself believe 
them. 

All that week Jack hunted and hunted in the 
great city for his love, and each night returned 
to his little lodgings more discouraged than 
ever. On the following Monday he was strolling 
past Trinity church, and the sight of the lofty 
steeple which was once the highest point on the 
great city’s sky line, but was now dwarfed by 
the mighty commercial houses in and around 
Wall street, appalled him. As he stared upward 
at the great pinnacle he became aware of a 
procession of automobiles gathering in front of 
the church, and as he scrutinized them closer he 
was impressed with the fact that a wedding was 
about to take place. 

(Continued on page 101.) 
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HE California sun, hot, uncompromising, 

shines from a sky so clear and through air 
50 rare that everyone must seek the shade, and 
pity him whom work and duty keeps beneath its 
rays! Within the shade the heat is little no- 
ticed, nor after sunset, when the Land of the 
Flowers is at its best, for the California air 
holds little heat, and it is only under the sun 
that its burning rays are felt. But it is under 
these rays that the flowers and luxurious vege- 


tation are coaxed into their full grown beauty, 
and here man’s work, as he sweats and toils in 
the fields, receives finally its supremest reward. 

Years ago, in the early days, the same Cali- 
fornia sun shone with the same intensity over 
much the same land as we know today. There 
were no tourists and no railroads; and the mis- 
sions, now the goal of the sightseers, were then 
the goal of the traveler and the wanderer, and 
the centers from which sprang the better in- 
fluences among the hardy settlers, as they pro- 
vided the haven for the oppressed, and for the 
heart-weary who would seek @ life closer to 
the great Author of All. 

At Juan Capristrano mission, in the fields 
where they tilled the soil that was their main- 
tenance, the Padres of those older days toiled 
each day from mass at sunrise until even, when 
the Angelus tolled to bring them to a halt. Then, 
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with bowed heads, they would respond, and 


lowly return to the cool of the mission where, 
1 quiet and prayer, they could end the day, and, 
n study, craftsmanship, or in the few light chores 
if their household, forget the drudgery of their 
labor under the sun. 

One day, as they worked, the sun was even 
hotter than usual, and it seemed as if both beast 
ind man must seek the shade, even there ‘to. pant 
from the heat. But, as the monks toiled la- 
horiously in one part of the field, oblivious of 
all but the task at hand and the burning rays of 
the sun, through another part of the field a hu- 
man figure slowly staggered toward the mission. 
There could have been but little mercy in that 
ball of fire overhead, or else perhaps it did not 
perceive the pitiful little figure which, so near 
the monks, could not see them, and by them must 
remain unnoticed. 


7 





not help her; and then, with strength exhausted, 
sank to the ground, still clinging to her babe as 
if to shield it to the last. And, nearby in the 
fields, the Padres toiled, little dreaming of the 
tragedy at hand, but thinking rather of the even- 
ing soon to come, with the cool of the broad 
arcades and the tasks pleasant to perform. 

In the tower of the mission hung the old bells, 
as they are seen to-day. As the afternoon drew 
to a close an old monk mounted into the tower 
and went to the rail to look over the fields. In 
the distance he saw his brothers at their toil. 
Further, he saw the mountains, and all the beau- 
tiful landscape of the Master Gardener, and, as 
he was a pious man, he no doubt wondered why 
the Great Creator bestowed upon sinful humans 
such a land to live in. The sun was no longer 
hot from its place low in the West, and all was 
indeed the paradise that has given California the 
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THE MONKS 


It was a mother, and in her tired arms nestled 
a wee child, too small to understand the heat that 
oppressed and choked it, and too weak to com- 
plain with other than its impotently distended 
features. The mother, small, frail and of gentle 
Castilian stock, seemingly could go no further. 
With an expression of despair she looked toward 
the mission; thought of the Providence that would 


, 


FOUND HER 


name of the Land of the Flowers. As the good 
Padre looked into the distance he wondered at 
the infinite goodness of it all. But he did not 
look below him. There, at a stone’s throw from 
the mission, lay the mother and the child. She 
saw the monk silhouetted against the reddened 
sky of setting sun, and hope sprang into her 
breast. Weakly, but with quickened hope, she 
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rose and called out to him. Marvelling at the 
Infinite, he did not hear the cry from so close 
by, and turning to toll the evening Angelus, he 
was thankful for the faith that can raise man 
above things of the flesh, and above the sins and 
sufferings of earthly creatures. The mother saw 
him go, and weakly sank back. And then she 
looked at the child and shuddered as she saw its 
features. It was to be the supreme test of her 
motherhood! With despairing determination she 
rose for a last effort, and then, at the end she 
was only a few feet nearer the mission. From 
the tower came the welcome tolling of the An- 
gelus. In the fields the monks ceased their toil, 
and turned glad footsteps toward the mission. 
And near the door the hands of the babe 
clutched at the face of the mother, who did not 
respond. Thus is the tragedy of life! 

The monks found her as they arrived at the 
mission. Father Francisco tenderly carried the 
baby inside, accompanied by Father Louis, while 
the others gravely and sadly performed the last 
rites over the litthe mother, and buried her near 
the mission wall. As Father Francisco started to 
pick up the baby, Father Louis objected, but Fath- 
er Francisco met his objection. “We will bring 
him up for the service of the Church,” he said. 


Il. 


E IGHTEEN years later, under the careful and 

affectionate care of the monks;, Pedro, the 
unknown babe, had developed into a: bright, manly 
boy, beloved by all in the mission, and showing 
in his education an appreciation of all that had 
been done for him. And then, feeling that the 
time had come for the boy to be consecrated to 
the service of the Church, Father Louis sug- 
gested that he be ordained. Pedro, brought up 
within the pale of the Church, knowing nothing 
but its work and hopes, and having for his ideal 
the good father who brought him up, was en- 
thusiastic at the prospect of being himself a 
Padre. But Father Francisco, coming up at this 
point, demurred. 

“Nay, brother! How be it that Pedro should 
enter upon a life of sacrifice, not knowing what 
it is to sacrifice, and not understanding the true 
blessedness of a life within the order? Let him 
go out into the world; taste of its sorrows and 
joys, and drink of the cup if he will. Then when 
he understands the sinfulness of man, let him re- 
turn, for then will he understand the grief of 
the Master of Sorrows, and will appreciate our 
toil in this, His sanctuary.” 

Father Louis protested at first. Then, bowing 
before the weight of his brother monk’s logic, 
and yet angered that the lad should be exposed 



































“SENOR BASHFUL” 


to the rough outside world, he turned on his 
heel and left them. Pedro himself would have 
rushed after Father Louis, but that Father Fran- 
cisco stopped him.. To the mind of the boy, after 
the wholesome,. although simple and narrow 
training of the monks, the outside world was a 
place fearsome and terrible. Not that he shrank 
from the ordeal—for he was no coward—but that 
he had been taught that in the simple living and 
conscientious toil of the mission he had been 
rendering the greatest service possible to the 
Master of All; and the position of the wise 
Padre, Father Francisco, was utterly incompre- 
hensible to him. But the Padre explained that 
there could be no sacrifice until the boy had lived 
for a while in the world; had faced its tempta- 
tions, and had tasted its pleasures. It would then 
be renunciation to return, he explained, for the 
world would call him—its women, its physical 
pleasures, and all the things that appeal to youth, 
in the life of youth lived for self alone. 

And so Pedro left the mission. With his pack 
on his back he stood in the mission gate, and 
Father Francisco, with tears in his eyes, blessed 
him and prayed that he might be spared from 
bitterness and sin. And then, as Pedro turned, 
the Padre bade him farewell, and the last words 
the boy heard were the final injunctions of the 
old man—“Beware of women!” and “Keep a 
smooth temper!’ With a sinking sensation, as 
if he were leaving the.whole world behind him, 
Pedro climbed the hill with leaden feet, and 
then, as he reached the top, he turned again, to 
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face the mission. Dimly, in the gate, he could 
still see the figure of Father Francisco. He 
waved. As if in response, for it was noon, the 
Angelus tolled out. Sinking to his knees he re- 


moved his cap and with bowed head asked for 
Was it the 


help from Him who never fails. 








thought to other than pleasure. In a doorway, 
however, there were two figures which, for the 
moment, did not partake of the general enjoy- 
ment. One, Isabel, a Castilian, stood impatiently 
and a frown tried hard to cover up the fact that 
cheeks would dimple and lips would curve, for 








answer to his prayer—or the influence of the 
bells—or perchance it was the spirit of the great 
outside world that was claiming him already! 
\t any rate Pedro felt the feeling of depression 
slowly leave him, and, as the bells sank into si- 
lence, he rose and continued on his way, more 
briskly. And he did not turn again to look at 
the mission. 
ITI, 

S AN JULIAN was a small village, and its 

people, Mexican and Spanish, although few 
in number in those early days, yet managed to 
find much of enjoyment in their life; and during 
the fetes, especially, the town was a scene of 
great merriment and pleasure seeking. On one 
fete day in particular there was an unusual 
amount of gayety, for a band of Mexican traders 
had come up into the town, and had remained 
over a few days to join in the celebration. In 
the Patio a band of merrymakers were dancing, 
and throughout the town no one gave much 
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a careless partner in the dance had done damage 
to her gown, which, although slight, yet neces- 
sitated a run to her mother, who must fix it— 
and that meant several moments lost from the 
dance. And the other, the mother, dear old 
lady, found it hard, with fingers that were no 
longer young, to repair the damage while the 
dress remained upon the figure of the daughter. 
who was very young indeed, and full of life and 
animation and impatience. Isabel was of that 
pure Spanish type which is always beautiful in 
youth, and as she stood there, she made a subject 
worthy of any painter. There was no painter at 
hand, however, but there was one to admire the 
subject in the person of Sancho, one of the trad- 
ers, who, in the Inn further down the street, had 
concluded that his capacity for spiritous enjoyment 
had been reached, and was now making unsteady, 
but certain progress toward the Patio. He saw 
Isabel and noted the clean lines of figure and 
carriage. And into his heart came the desire for 
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conquest, and, in his condition, there was no 
thought that any would say him nay. But, as 
he stopped to look at her in admiration, the re- 
pairing of her gown had been made, and, with a 
hurried but affectionate kiss for her mother, 
Isabel had darted away to join the throng in 
the Patio. Sancho looked after her, stupidly 
wondering why she had left, and then followed 
her, walking as unsteadily as before. 

In the Patio the merrymakers had reached the 
height of the festivities. Isabel had rejoined 
them, and was soon the ringleader in the con- 
spiracy against care. And then, unnoticed, there 
arrived a figure, footsore and weary, and Pedro 
sat down and forgot his weariness watching in 
amazement the scene before him. What thoughts 
surged into his mind at that, his first sight of 
womankind, would be hard to say. Could he 
feel that they were the agents of the Evil One— 
those light-hearted girls, whose flashing eyes and 
sparkling expressions must have disarmed the 
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then, all at once, lsabel noticed him, and called 
the attention of ‘some of the other girls. Run- 
ning over to him, she cried: 

“Oh, look! MHere’s a handsome Senor, all 
alone, and looking for all the world like a Padre 
doing penance on this, a fete day!” 

“Come, let’s make him join us!” 

So saying, Isabel walked over to where Pedro 
sat, and then stopped in surprise as Pedro looked 
up, and she saw the expression of unconscious 
suspicion in his face. Then she laughed, and ad- 
vanced to him, but he drew back timidly. Again 
she laughed. Drawing a rose from her hair she 
tossed it into his lap. 

“Bah! Senor Bashful! You had better go to 
Juan Capristrano and become a Padre. They 
shun the women as if we were the agents of the 
Evil One!” 

She crossed herself, and then turned quickly 
on her heel, and started back to the rest of the 
merrymakers, several of whom were laughing at 
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AT THE 
suspicions of Father Francisco himself. They 
fascinated Pedro in spite of himself. But how- 


ever he may have reasoned, he sat there, ab- 
sorbed in his reflections, and somewhat lonely, 
although it is doubtful if he realized that. And 








MISSION GATE 


her failure to bring Pedro to her feet. But she 
did not reach the group. Sancho, the trader, 
had stepped up beside her, uncertainly, and he 
now stopped her, and, with a cunning expression, 
whispered in her ear: 
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“Your mother, Senora, would see 


moment—quickly |’ 


you a 


Isabel hesitated a moment; looked at Sancho 
suspiciously; and then, with a frown, turned and 
left the Patio with him. She wondered what her 
mother wanted that she must send for her in 
such a manner, such haste, and she 
frowned at the thought of leaving the revels just 


then. And then she was disgusted with herself. 


and in 


She had failed to captivate the stranger, and men 
But 


Pedro had not been invulnerable to her charms. 


usually were her captives on the moment. 


It was the ingrained suspicion of womankind, 
the result of his mission training, that had made 
him apparently so bashful. In reality his whole 
soul had gone out to the girl on the moment, 
and he sat there now, holding the rose that she 
had thrown to him, and wondering whether she 
knew that he had come from the mission when 
she taunted him: “they shun the women as if 
they were the agents of the Evil One.” So the 
good Padres had taught him, and yet, as he re- 
flected, it was inconceivable that this glorious 
creature could be other than good. He looked at 
the rose. It held a new meaning to him now. 
“She is like the rose!” he whispered to himself, 
and then he suddenly started. Behind him he 
heard the cry of a woman, sharp for a moment, 
and then muffled, as if a hand had closed over 
her mouth. He looked toward the revelers, but 
none had heard. He hesitated, but just a mo- 
ment. Pedro, with all his mission training had 
none 


of the instinct of the coward, and this was 
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a cry of distress. He dashed in the direction 
from which it came. And there, in the shadow 
of the house, Isabel struggled in the grasp of the 
drink-crazed Sancho. It was but the work of an 
instant for Pedro, hardened by toil in the fields, 
to rout the Mexican, and, in a moment, he found 
himself listening foolishly to the warm praise of 
Isabel, who fascinated by Pedro’s cleancut look 
when she first saw him and piqued at his failure 
to meet her advances in the Patio, was now car- 
ried away by her admiration for his unexpected 


display of bravery. And then she suddenly 
glanced behind Pedro and cried out. Pedro 
turned. Behind him, stooping and reaching for 


the knife that he had knocked out of his hand, 
was Sancho. Pedro sprang for Sancho, but it 
was too late. The fingers of the Mexican closed 
on the handle of the knife; he jumped back; 
there was a brief struggle; and then Pedro, 
stabbed in the back, fell into the arms of Isabel, 
while the trader fled. 


IV. 


P EDRO opened his eyes. It was weeks after- 
wards, but he did not know. Aimlessly he 
looked aroynd. The first thought that came to 
his was that this was not the mission, and it was 
then that he remembered. He tried to rise, but 
a small but firm hand pushed him back. 
“You must lie still, Senor Bashful!” 
That voice! And then—“Where am I?” 
Isabel explained, telling him that no one had 
(Continued on page 94.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE FILM (THANHOUSER) 


ROUND THE PLAIN, oblong table, which 
served several purposes in the household, 
sat the ranchman, James (better known 

in the surrounding ranch country as “Jim”) 
\damson, his daughter Hallie, and the two men; 
the one almost youthful in the frank openness 
of an honest countenance, the other, a little more 
advanced in years, handsome in a way, but with 
an enigmatic expression which at times per- 
plexed the observer, who regularly assisted in 
the running of the ranch—all in apparent en- 
joyment of the evening meal. 

“I reckon we'll have trouble with that bunch 
yet,” the ranch owner was saying. “Rufus says 
they made a raid on Johnson’s last night; took 
four horses and I don’t know how many sheep.” 

“Well, I guess there will be some fun if they 
try their little game on us,” the elder of the 


two aids made reply. “I’d like to see one of 
‘em put his hands on one of ourhorses. He 
glanced quickly from under long dark lashes at 
the girl; but if she caught the implication in 
the emphasized “our,” she gave no sign. The 
younger man grasped the significance of it, 
fumbled with his fork, and felt the hot blood 
mount.to his temples. “The scoundrel,” he said 
to himself; and aloud, “Great guns, this coffee 
makes you hot, though;” and his color went 
deeper still as he thought of the inanity of the 
remark. 

Jim Adamson looked up at the young man and 
smiled sympathetically and understandingly. En- 
grossed as he was with affairs of the ranch, he 
yet found time to give attention to certain mat- 
ters in the household, which, had she been liv- 
ing, would have devolved upon the mother of 
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his child. Weatherbeaten though he was, and 
toughened by the rough life of the country, there 
was about him a gentleness which bespoke an 
honest ancestry of which no man would have 
been ashamed. His daughter was his chief con- 
cern in life. Since the death of her mother, 
three years previous to the time this story opens, 
he had exercised upon her developing woman- 
hood all the care that a devoted parent, plan- 
ning with foresight and love, could lavish upon 
an idolized child. Knowing well the suscepti- 
bility of youth and the hazards that lurked in 
such an arrangement, he had introduced as mem- 
bers of his household two young eligibles, rely- 
ing upon his daughter’s judgment and good sense 
to keep her tender feelings in tow. 

Both men had come to him well recommended ; 
both had clean records, so far as he had been 
able to ascertain. In this respect they were 
alike, but in this only. In temperament and 
appearance there was the widest possible differ- 
ence between them. John Delano, the older of 
the two, tall, well-made and of a certain assur- 
ance of manner, was known in the neighborhood 
for his dash and bravery. Most persons would 
have called him good looking; and even Hallie, 
whose judgment of men was almost as unerring 
as her father’s, had thought, when she saw the 
robust young giant stride across the front porch 
and enter the door for the first time, that he 
was an exceedingly handsome fellow—quite the 
best looking man she had ever seen. He rode 
like a field marshal, shot with the ease and 
precision of the most improved and deadly 
mechanisms of warfare, and was, on the whole, 
a personality decidedly beyond the ordinary. 

His co-worker and rival made no pretenses to 
distinction. Naturally self-effacing, and with a 
native abhorrence of anything which savored of 
boasting, Clarence Reid would have impressed 
the casual observer as a quite commonplace sort 
of person. Hallie and her father knew that he 
was not commonplace; that behind those mild 
blue eyes there was fire, and that a mouth like 
this one, with lips that tilted optimistically at 
the corners, yet which upon occasion could be- 
come white and compressed, indicated a nature 
both gentle and stern. Reid was of the sort 
that Jim Adamson called good all-round men— 
men you could count on, the men he liked to “do 
business with,” because he aways knew before- 
hand just what to expect from them. Although 
not particularly distinguished for physical per- 
fections, Clarence Reid was no weakling. Ex- 
posure to the rigors of climate and days in the 
saddle he could endure as well as any man, and 
better than most, for his strength was the strength 








of healthy youth and the result of a clean and 
wholesome manner of living. 

For Reid, Hallie had a warm friendship. She 
liked to take long rides with him. He knew 
the country as a geographer knows the map, 
knew where each stream could be forded, where 
a horse could be urged to proceed with a maxi- 
mum of risk and minimum of danger; knew the 
faces of the cliffs, and where each rock pro- 
jected out. He had led Hallie into many de- 
lightful out-of-the-way places, where beauties of 
scenery, hidden from the average wanderer, were 
disclosed to her delighted.eyes. He was a most 
companionable person, talking well, but not too 
much and knowing how to keep silent when 
silence was in order. The man and the girl 
would ride sometimes for miles without exchang- 
ing a syllable, in happy understanding of the 
perfect sympathy of each. Of love he had never 
spoken; and she was glad of this. Such a dec- 
laration would have taken away an unrecoverable 
element of freedom in their companionable in- 
tercourse. And this, Hallie now felt in her 
present attitude, would have been an irremedi- 
able loss. 

Of course, she often pondered these things 
in her heart. What girl, in the first flush of 
womanhood, shut off from the rest of the world 
and knowing herself to be beautiful and full of 
charm, would fail to speculate upon the possible 
attitude of the only two persons within call 
capable of appraising feminine charms? Hallie 
was neither vain nor self-centered; but she craved 
love and friends with all the eagerness of her 
ardent nature. Starved for both, for her father’s 
love could gratify only partially that ‘hunger, 
she accepted eagerly the attention of the two 
cowboys. In the beginning all had gone smoothly 
enough, for Hallie, bestowing her friendship with 
impartiality, had given no occasion for jealousies 
between the two men. Of late, however, things 
had been different. Delano had declared him- 
self more than once and in such manner that 
Hallie was almost afraid of him. It was quite 
impossible to resist the magnetism of this man. 
He had a great fund of poetry, which he had 
picked up, no one knew where, and which he 
recited remarkably well. There was no doubting 
his sincerity in regard to Hallie. In this vi- 
vacious daughter of the West, who was herself an 
excellent ¢hot and horsewoman, he had met 
his match, and he meant to have her. 

There was an awkward pause at the conclu- 
sion of Reid’s remark. Each busied himself 


with his table implements—all but Hallie, who 
had finished; and she, with lowered eyes, began 
to trace the outline of a design of morning 
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glories, engraved upon a narrow band of gold 
upon her wrist. Delano, to break the pause, 
commented upon the prettiness of the bracelet— 
had they two been alone he would have re- 
marked upon the beauty of the wrist. Hallie 
released the trinket from her arm and handed it 
to him for inspection. “It is my most cherished 









of the place, and Jim Adamson at once began to 
organize a force to locate the thieves and bring 
them to justice. From various evidences he con- 
cluded that the theft had been committed only 
a short time before it was discovered; that was, 
just before the dawn. There were three roads 
leading from the scene of the theft, and the 
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possession,” she mused, half to herself; “my 
mother gave it to me on my sixteenth birth- 
day.” Her eyes filled, and as she received back 
the trinket she quickly turned the conversation 
back into the channel whence it had escaped but 
a moment before. 

“What are you going to do, Dad, if they do 
steal your stock. Isn’t there any way to head 
them off?” There was real anxiety in her voice. 

“Sure, there’s a way; but they are mighty 
desperate fellows, and a man’s life ain’t worth a 
dead sheep’s skin once he gets on these des- 
peradoes’ tracks.” 

“But you won’t do anything rash, will you?” 
pleaded the daughter in distress. Delano as- 
sured her that there was no need of alarm and 
that he knew from former experience how to 
take care of little matters like this. 

But the situation was more serious than any 
of them supposed. Two days later the ranch was 
thrown into a turmoil of excitement over the 
disappearance of several head of the best stock 


owner calculated that even under the most 
auspicious circumstances the robbers encumbered 
with the care of their loot could have progressed 
only a short distance. They could easily be 
overtaken. But which road? That was the ques- 
tion. While they believed their entire force to 
be of sufficient strength to overcome the ma- 
rauders, they knew that it would not be strong 
enough if divided up into three parts, one for 
each of the three roads. 

It was Reid who hit upon a solution of the 
difficulty. On the top of “Breakneck Moun- 
tain,” as it was called in the neighborhood, there 
were two lookouts commanding a view of all 
three roads—of two of the roads at a dis- 
tance of ten miles, of the other road where 
it came out from behind a hill and wound about 
for a mile or two before finally vanishing from 
view nearly fifteen miles distant. Each road. 
winding and doubling upon itself by reason of 
the configuration of the land, was, at the point 
where visible from the peak, all of thirty miles 
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the theft. In the rarified 
air of the region they could easily, with the aid 
f field glasses, make out the fugitives as they 
passed. 

“Say, 


rom the scene of 


smart rascal. 
and James Adamson gave the 
young man an appreciative slap on the shoulder ; 
“but how in thunder did you happen to know 
this?” 


Reid, you are a darned 


’ 


and no mistake,’ 


Not waiting for an answer, he began at once 
to make preparations for the trip to the moun- 
tain observatory. In a few moments all were 
in the saddle; Hallie, who insisted upon sharing 
the excitement, was mounted upon her own fleet 
The men whom Adamson had collected 
to aid in the search had been sent to scour the 
immediate neighborhood to make sure that the 
thieves had not taken themselves to some covert. 
there to await the night, under cover of which 
they might more easily escape 

The peak, at the top of which the four arrived 
after two hours’ hard riding, terminated in a 
plateau. of some ten acres extent. A few scrubby 
pines and other constituted the 
only vegetation. Reid knew the place well—so 
did Hallie, but she showed no sign of recog- 
nition. Delano, piqued at having to play a sub- 
ordinate part under the guidance of his rival, 
sulked about, whipping off the mantle rock with 
a maple switch and watching the dust fly.. Reid 


Darius. 
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had stationed himself at one of the lookouts 
and Adamson watched at the other. Both were 
to watch for an hour, during which time it was 
thought that the outlaws, if they showed up at 
all, would come into view. Once having dis- 
covered the direction in which the thieves were 
moving, go at what rate of speed they might, 
Adamson knew how to lay his snares. 

But an hour passed and nothing happened—an 
hour and a half, then two hours. 

“I guess we are on the wrong scent, all right,” 
said Reid coming upon the others and sadly ad- 
mitting the futility of his scheme. Delano smiled 
with satisfaction and his teeth gleamed. Hallie 
saw that smile and a cold chill caught at her 
heart. She did not know just why she felt that 
way. She did not remember just then that De- 
lano had recently said to her in a spirit of in- 
fatuated daredeviltry that he would kill the man 
that attempted to come between them. She 
walked away from the group to the edge of the 
lookout, where a precipice, apparently unbroken 
for a thousand feet, lay before her. The others, 
not noticing her withdrawal from the group, 
went on in animated discussion of the possible 
methods whereby to continue their pursuit. <A 
little frightened cry, coming from behind a clump 
of pines near the edge of the point, sent all three 
hastening in the direction of the precipice. James 
\damson’s face was of the grayness of ashes 
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THIS TIME 
and Reid was stumbling from sheer weakness 
when they came to where the girl was standing. 
“My God!” father, his hand 
tremblingly grasping his daughter by the arm, 
The girl laughed 
a little to reassure him that she was unhurt, and 
noticed that she was nervously clasping 
and unclasping with her right hand the wrist 
upon which until now the band of gold was 
always worn. The trinket was gone. Suspecting 
that he had guessed the cause of her distress, 
Hallie nodded, indicating the chasm below. All 
Reid lay down prone upon the 
ground and looked over the edge. For several 
minutes he lay there. “I’m afraid it’s gone for 
good,” he said, after a time; but he continued 
to study the topography below; and when he 
again rose to his feet the rest of the party were 
in the saddle, ready to depart. He had learned 
one or two things in that moment’s examination 
of the face of the precipice, but he kept them to 
himself as the four galloped homeward together. 

All that day the search for the horse thieves 
continued. The regular business of the ranch 
was suspended. Night found an exhausted lot 


exclaimed the 
“T thought you had gone over.” 


Reid 


understood. 


of men and one distressed young girl. 

“T don’t see how it could fall off like that,” 
Reid had said in a puzzled tone as he found 
himself by the girl’s 
journey. 


side on the homeward 
“Well, you see,” she confessed, “I had 


THERE WAS AN ANSWER 





formed the nervous habit of clasping and un- 
clasping it. I am apt to do that when I am 
worried.” Her voice trembled a little. The man 
glanced at her quickly; it was the nearest ap- 
proach they had made to a delicate subject. But 
nothing more was said. 

Before daybreak the following morning De- 
lano was wakened by the overturning of a chair 
in the room adjoining his, which was occupied 
by Reid. Alert as a terrier, and by nature 
suspicious, he was out of bed in an instant; and 
hearing Reid moving systematically about, de- 
termined to be in readiness for developments. 
He accordingly dressed himself in the dark, be- 
ing careful to buckle on the accoutrements of 
war, which are a part of the regular habiliment 
of the cowboy. He heard Reid go out, and sur- 
mising from the slight commotion in the shed 
that his rival was about to make a journey, pre- 
pared to follow. 

Reid rode rapidly for several miles, drawing 
rein only when he reached the foot of the moun- 
tain upholding Breakneck Peak. As he had 
planned, day was just breaking when he reached 
the summit. It was easy work to make fast an 
end of the spliced lariats he had brought along 
to one of the scrubby pines that leaned over the 
edge of the precipice. It was not such an easy 
matter to suspend one’s self into that yawning 
chasm that appeared bottomless. But Reid was 
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not one of those who hesitate after having once 
determined to do a thing. In his examination of 
the precipice on the previous day, he had dis- 
covered that at a distance of about two hundred 
feet below the top, a ledge of rock projected out 
a few feet, but which, by reason of the concave 
surface of the cliff’s face, was not to be reached 
by a plumb line from the top. A swinging 
motion, therefore, which would add to the risk 
of his undertaking, would be necessary to reach 
the ledge. There was only one chance in a 
hundred that the lost treasure would be found 
to have lodged there. It was just possible that 
the bracelet in falling had struck upon some 
jutting rock point and bounded backward, 
miraculeusly landing upon the narrow rocky 
shelf. Reid lowered himself cautiously over the 
edge of the precipice and disappeared from view. 

The morning was well advanced when Delano, 
with sinister aspect, reentered the corral. He 
inquired the whereabouts of Reid; a singular in- 
quiry, thought Hallie, who overheard the remark. 
She listened attentively for the reply, for she had 
not seen Reid that morning. No one else had 
seen him, 

Che day passed, and he failed to appear. Adam- 
son would have had cause for apprehension had 
not the events of the last twenty-four hours 
upset the regular habits of the household. Hallie, 
with woman’s intuition, knew that something was 
wrong. All night she sat at her window listen- 
ing for the wanderer’s return. In that wretched 
vigil she learned that Clarence Reid was not just 
a big brother, who saddled her horse, protected 
her on long rides about the country, talked 
entertainingly about his folks down in Kentucky, 
but that he had come to be the most important 
part of her life. When morning came and Reid 
failed to return, the girl was in a frenzy of grief, 
which she made no effort to conceal. This open 
avowal of her feeling for the man she loved 
and her avoidance of his rival was the worst of 
spurs to the jealousy of Delano, who, in sullen 
anger, knocked about aimlessly until late after- 
noon, when he finally rode away. 

Hallie could not help suspecting him of mis- 
chief in connection with her lover’s disappear- 
ance, so she followed him in secret, hoping for 
a clue. The posse that her father had organized 
to search for Reid probably would not return 
until late that night, so she would not be missed. 

Following Delano was no easy matter, for he 
was alert and wary; but Hallie had learned the 
tricks of the forest and the plain and managed 
to keep out of sight. Night was falling as Darius 
climbed the path leading to the summit of Break- 
neck Mountain. Every step now must be taken 
with caution. Hallie dismounted near the top 





and led the animal to a spot hidden by a thick 
clump of bushes, proceeding the remainder of 
the way on foot. Tense with excitement and 
fear, she stopped at each step to listen. The 
sound of someone speaking in a loud voice came 
to her. It was Delano’s voice. Hallie hurried 
forward, assured that the voice was some dis- 
tance away, and was soon crouching behind a 
screen of foliage near the edge of the precipice. 
Delano was standing on the spot where she had 
stood when the bracelet had fallen, and he was 
shouting as if to someone below. 

“Thought yer had her, didn’t yer, you infernal 
little pest. Thought that ‘cause the ol’ man 
was willin’ yer had things all y’own way. D’you 
suppose she’d give a damn ef yer never got 
back, you blamed idiot. Not on yer life. Why, 
you balloon-head, d’yer know what she thinks? 
She thinks yer’re in cahoots with the brace of 
gintlemen thet’s just made off with our horses— 
our horses—d’yer understand?” A loud guffaw 
followed, and Hallie, with clenched fists, barely 
refrained from rushing forward and stopping 
the wretched lie. “Well, I must leave yer fer 
the night,” concluded the villian. 
dreams.” 

Hallie waited until she heard the sound of his 
horse’s hoofs, then she ran to the edge of the 
cliff and called softly. Ther: was no response. 
In wild alarm she called again. This time there 
was an answer. The voice that came from the 
chasm sounded faint and far away, and Hallie 
lay down upon the edge and leaned forward, 
the better to hear. In a moment she was up and 
away to where Darius stood tethered, only to 
return swiftly with lantern and lariat and other 
emergency articles which her keen foresight had 
provided. 

By the light of the moon, which was just be- 
ginning to illumine the peak, she fastened one 
end of the rope to the nearest tree trunk; then, 
acting upon Reid’s directions, tied to the other 
end a small rock, which she lowered, with a 
swinging motion over the edge. After many 
calls back and forth the rock pendulum was 
caught, and Hallie, trembling with joy, called 
down—“Can you make it?” “Not to-night,” 
came back weakly; “tomorrow—perhaps.” “But 
you must,” the girl urged. “You can’t stay 
there another hour.” There was a sob in her 
voice. “If you can’t come up, I'll come down 
there,” she cried. “For God’s sake, don’t talk 
like that,” Reid protested, feebly. But she was 
desperate. She would go down; if he was to 
die in that dreadful spot, she would be with 
him at the end. But he must not die; she would 
save him somehow. In that instant, her mind 
taxed for resources and tense with excitement 
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and anxiety, an inspiration came to this noble 
girl fighting for her lover’s life. 

A few moments later Reid, exhausted and 
faint, lay upon Darius’ blanket, his head sup- 
ported by a strong young arm that shone soft 
ind white in the moonlight. “Can’t you take 
just one more drop, dear,” the girl was saying 
in a low persuasive voice; “you know you must 


ting of the rope. 


“But how,” he turned to 
Hallie, “did you ever happen to think of bringin’ 
D’rius to the rescue?” 

“I don’t know,” she langhed joyously; “I was 
trying to calculate how much energy it would 
take to pull a hundred and fifty pounds two 
hundred feet. Then all at once I thought of 
Darius and of all that horsepower wasted over 





DELANO WAS AT LAST OVERPOWFRED 


get strength enough to ride back home.” “I 
don’t know as I’m in any hurry to go back 
long’s you are here,” he smiled up at her. She 
leaned forward and touched his tired eyes with 
her lips. 

It was late when the two, borne by Darius, 
reached the ranch house. Adamson, pondering 
over the mystery of Reid’s disappearance, was 
walking restlessly about. Hallie recognized her 
father in the moonlight, and springing to the 
ground, ran to where he was. She spoke hur- 
riedly and in a low voice and soon the two 
were at Darius’ side, helping Reid to dismount. 

Two hours later three men of solemn aspect 
rode to the ranch house. One of them was the 
sheriff of the county and his business was 
official. 

Surprised though he was, Delano put up a 
stiff fight, but was at last overpowered. 

“Tt was a devilish piece of work,” said Adam- 
son, commenting afterwards, upon Delano’s cut- 


there behind the bushes. He made short work 
of his load once I had the rope fastened to the 


saddle and led him away from that awful 
jumping-off place. The hardest part was help- 
ing Cl—Clarence (she stumbled charmingly 


over the name) over the edge, once he had 
reached the top.” 

“Well, even though you didn’t find the brace- 
let, you found each other,” smiled the ranch- 
man, his hand upon his daughter’s head. 

“And I found something else,” Reid spoke up 
with animation. “I think I found out a thing 
or two about those fellows’ little hidin’ place 
while I was up there on that shelf roasting all 
day and freezin’ all night. We'll put a kink in 
‘em tomorrer, all right.” 

“But are you strong enough yet?” Hallie’s 
voice was anxious. 

“I’m strong enough for anything now,” he 
said meaningly; and she, glowing under the 
stimulation of his kiss, laughed happily. 
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Love and Adventure a la Monte Cristo 


BY 


HELEN CARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE FILM (POWERS) 


éé UT, father, it is not a notion,’ broke in 
Ned, in vigorous protest. “I love Carrie 
and I tell you frnakly I intend to 
marry her.” 

“Then I’m through. Don’t count on me; re- 
member, you leave this office a poor man. And 
perhaps you'll return a wiser one, with this idea 
of marrying starved out.” Langmuir turned to 
his desk as if dismissing a troublesome client, 
and Ned angrily threw open the door of the 
private office and strode into the outer room. 
There he found a tremulous Carrie, sitting be- 
fore her typewriter vainly trying to keep her 
mind on facts and figures while life and love 
were struggling to help Ned in his interview with 
his father. 

“Come, Carrie, I'll show him I don’t have to 
wait for his consent to start living in earnest. 
Put up your work—it’s the last you'll do for 
him. We'll make a start together if you have 
the courage to take a chance.” 

No real girl is proof against the lover who 
captures her imagination, and Carrie, true to her 
sex, was fired by the same ardor that has won 
women since the old world first began its turn- 
ing. 

The typewriter was conscientiously closed, and, 
in spite of some important work waiting to be 
finished, Carrie responded to her lover’s appeal 
and together they left the office, discussing earn- 
estly the problem of “How on Nothing.” 

Blocks were traversed and still no illuminating 
scheme occurred to the pair so deeply planning— 
Carrie must go home for the present, and later— 
just a little later—he would have a nest for her 
to fly to. 

But where—and the eternal “How?” Ned 
found his steps leading him to the wharf, and 
so engrossed was he in the insistent questioning 
that he sat for some time on an old barrel before 
his attention was aroused by a sound of scuffling 
near him. He realized suddenly that someone 
needed him, and acting on the generous impulse, 
he hurried to the struggling tangle of men on 
the pier, where, with blows and curses, two rough 
looking strangers were attempting to hold down 





and rob the old sailor, Peg Morgan. Peg was a 
local character, well known and well liked. 

Ned needed a vent for his emotion, and the 
ruffians soon found it wiser to leave somewhat 
hastily than to stay at the price they were pay- 
ing for the privilege. 

Old Peg had been hurt and needed attention, 
so Ned assisted him to his shack near the wharf. 

Fate sometimes plays pranks with men of ac- 
tion, and when Ned’s thoughts were farthest from 
his own desires he was most surely being brought 
into a situation from which he could strike ont 
for the accomplishment of his plans. 

Carefully helping Feg to his bunk, Ned 
searched the shelves for something to put on his 
wounds, An old chest offered a convenient but 
unsecure footing, and he cautiously stepped on 
top of it to continue his search. But the quest 
ended there, for Ned crashed through the lid 
of the chest, splintering the worm-eaten boards. 

After extricating himself, he ruefully examined 
the damage, running his hand, meanwhile, over 
the inside compartments. 

“An odd place for records,’ he commented to 
old Peg as he drew from a false pocket an old 
map. 

The two bent over it in curiosity, which slowly 
changed to interest and excitement as they dis- 
covered the location of an island and were led 
to conclude that the red cross indicated the 
exact location of a buried treasure. 

Peg knew just where the island lay and he 
knew a captain as well, an adventurous fellow, 
with a vessel and crew. So Ned went out to 
look him up, determined to see: the adventure 
through and to profit by it to the fullest extent. 

The old sea-dog listened to Ned’s tale, mak- 
ing a mental note of his youth and Peg’s age. 
If they found the treasure the two partners could 
be easily Gisposed of. 

“It might be—it could be,” he admitted. “I’ve 
hear’n tell of such things. There’s just you and 
old Peg to divvy up the booty, grantin’ we find 
her. No fourths or fifths—just thirds.” 

“That's the plan,” Ned acquiesced enthusiastic 
ally, “and it will make us all millionaires.” 
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PUT UP YOUR WORK—IT’S THE LAST YOU’LL DO FOR HIM” 


All were eager for an immed.-ate start, and 


tualities; the ship was overhauled, stocked and 
io time was so propitious as the present. So _ ready for the voyage. 


the arrangements were concluded while en- 
thusiasm ran high, and almost before the facts 
were discussed they were crystallized into ac- 


On the day of sailing Ned and Carrie were 
standing together for a few moments, trying to 
smile and cheer each other, while the anxiety 
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of the journey kept them both a little silent. 

Ned kept tight hold of a little white hand as long 

as he could and gave it up reluctantly as the cap- 
tain signaled for him to step on board. 

“There’s Baldwin, dear, from the office. Won- 
der what he’s doing here. I feel a little jealous 
leaving you to go off home with him. But here’s 
something to let him know that you’re mine for 
good,” and Ned kissed a tearful little face un- 
rebuked. 

Smiling through her tears and waving a white 
signal of farewell, Carrie watched until the big 
hull steamed slowly into the open sea and gradu- 
ally became a speck on the distant horizon. Turn- 
ing she found the patient Baldwin waiting for 
his chance to play the gallant. 

As the “Bessie Bates” glided out over the 
smooth waters toward the setting sun, old Peg 
leaning over the rail called the captain to his 
side and drew his attention to an approaching 
storm. Black clouds rolling up in the distance 
foretold the advent of a dangerous blow. 

“Suits my plans,” mused the captain, “let her 
blow.” 

But the old man of the sea was terrified at 
the blast that followed his thought; and soon 
they were in the midst of such a gale that all 
hands working barely kept the “Bessie Bates” 
afloat. After some hours of strenuous effort the 
captain ordered the life boats lowered and the 
crew to leave the doomed ship. 

Ned, ever careful of Peg, watched for an op- 
portunity to get his comrade into one of the 
hoats, but his efforts were frustrated. Even at 
such’ an extremity the captain was determined 
to keep the two men apart, and finally Ned was 
stricken with horror to see old Peg washed over 
the side of the vessel into the open sea. But 
Peg bore a charmed life, and after being cast 
about on the floating wreckage was carried into 
the path of a passing steamer. They rescued the 
exhausted sailor and after a long, circuitous 
route he returned to his own city, his nerves and 
courage shattered—but the same old Peg. 

At sea, Ned and the sailors, after leaving the 
abandoned ship, headed their life-boats to a line 
of surf, and, when endurance was almost gone, 
they succeeded in beaching the light craft on a 
sandy shore. 

The sailors were overjoyed to feel solid ground 
under their feet and danced about like children, 
until Captain Smith suggested a tour of investi- 
gation. With some misgivings they started to 
explore the strange island, and they had gone 
but a short distance when one of the sailors 
noticed the bright colors of a woman’s dress 
fluttering in the woods. Some of the men 
charged upon the girl, who proved to be an In- 











dian maiden, and roughly caught hold of her. 

The rest quickly followed the example of the 
leaders, and when Ned caught up with the group 
the girl was defiantly trying to protect herself 
from their insolence. Ned drew his revolver and 
had to threaten to shoot before he could contro] 
the angry sailors. When the girl saw that she 
was safe from the ruffians, she threw herself in 
gratitude at Ned’s feet, and in strange words at- 
tempted to tell him that his service should have 
its reward. 

And it proved his salvation, for, when in the 
night that followed, the native Indians on the 
island made a hasty raid on the stranded sailors, 
and with poisoned arrows avenged the insults to 
the daughter of their chief, the girl herself pro- 
tected Ned and led him away from the final 
struggle to the hut of her father. 

As the days drifted by, Ned and the girl were 
thrown constantly together, taking long walks 
on the beach and into the interior of the tropical 
island, and gradually establishing a communica- 
tion between themselves with words and signs. 
The maiden confided to her hero the source of 
the gold and jewels which the natives possessed 
in such abundance, and even took Ned to a hut 
filled with the precious loot. The evidences were 
that it had been a stronghold of pirates for many 
years, and the superstitious Indians had left the 
skeletons of the last defenders on guard over the 
wealth which had descended to them. 

“It’s an uncanny place. I can almost see those 
daring fellows quarreling and fighting over this 
wonderful treasure,’ said Ned plunging his hand 
into a heap of gold coins—and the thought came 
into his mind that Carrie would be a beautiful 
picture with the chains of gold hanging about 
her neck and one of the priceless crowns on her 
fair head. 

On the return walk Ned tried to speak of 
Carrie, but the little Indian girl, as usual, per- 
sistently refused to understand any language but 
that which brought them closer; and she gradu- 
ally led Ned away from the subject. 

Of course the state of affairs was soon appar- 
ent to the old chief, and, while he saw no objec- 
tion to a white husband for his daughter, he 
hesitated to press Ned into a declaration for fear 
he would discover the attachment to be a purely 
platonic one on his part. But the Indian mind 
is subtle, and the crafty old chief persuaded Ned 
to participate in a ceremony, which purported to 

be a celebration of peace, but which actually 
united Ned and the Indian maiden in marriage, 
according to the native customs. 

For days Ned was ignorant of the fact that 
he was looked upon as a married man; and 
when the truth dawned upon him he was stricken 
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with grief and shame. But why should he spend 
his life scanning the horizon for deliverance 
which never came? The chances were that hope 
of his survival had long since been abandoned, 
and for a second his heart stood still—maybe the 
little Carrie he had left with such a tender part- 
ing was beginning already to forget him. He 
thought of Baldwin, who had hovered about the 
wharf that day while the “Bessie Bates” was 
sailing away. It might be that Baldwin was help- 
ing Carrie to forget. 

With such thoughts pursuing him, Ned was 
in a more receptive mood to sympathize with the 
passionate little native’s love for him; and one 
day when he found her brooding, with a poisoned 
arrow in her hands, he determined to put the 
past with its sweetness behind him and to live 
in the present. 


C= was busily opening the morning mail 
in her old position as private secretary to 
Mr. Langmuir. It seemed some consolation to 
be near the father of her lost Ned, but the girl 
found the days weary and sad enough, with no 
hope or word from her lover. At least, however, 
she had settled Baldwin’s future in Mr. Lang- 
muir’s employ, when that individual admitted his 
instructions on the day of Ned’s departure had 
been to bring the boy back from the ship to for- 
giveness and Mr. Langmuir’s blessing! Baldwin 
had been driven from the office in disgrace. 

As Carrie often walked down by the wharf and 
dreamed again of the parting so many months 
back, it was with a sigh that she offered to do 
an errand for Mr. Langmuir which would take 
her near the familiar scenes. 


Stopping for a moment to look out over the 
waters when she reached the pier, she was amazed 
to see old Peg hastening towards her. In broken . 
sentences the sailor told her of the storm and 
the wreck, and Carrie hurried with him back to 
the office, where the tale was told over again. 
Peg was sure, since he had escaped, that there 
was a good chance the other had fared still 
better in the life-boats, and Mr. Langmuir, 
with quick decision, determined to follow the 
chance. 

A ship was chartered and Peg given charge 
of the sailing. After an eventful trip they sighted 
the island and made ready to land in a small 
boat. 

Hope was high in their breasts, but it was with 
joy and wonder that they sighted a familiar fig- 
ure standing on a high cliff and gazing at the 
ship which meant freedom to him. Ned’s com- 
panion was forgotten as his eyes recognized the 
occupants of the small boat, and, rushing down 
to the shore, he plunged into the surf to reach 
the dear ones he never expected to see again. 
Carrie was caught in his arms; Mr. Langmuir 
and Peg were greeted with embraces. The united 
party seemed unable to believe that the months 
of hopeless agony had ended in this frenzy of 
joy. 

But what of that splash in the water at the 
base of the cliff? 

A maiden had seen the greeting between Ned 
and Carrie, and a loving heart had burst with 
grief. Far out into the waves the slight figure 
swam, and, with one loving, despairing glance 
toward her hero, the Indian girl plunged under 
the waves. | 





A REEL TRAGEDY 


The gang was wild with envy, 
When the news leaked out that Joe 
Had got a job as usher 

At a moving-picture show. 


“A cinch for you,” they told him. 
Joe only shook his head. 

“Believe me, boys, I’ve seen too many 
Photoshows,” he said. 


“T see photoplays in daytime, 

I see photoplays all night, 

There are movies all around me, 
Back and front and left and right. 


“There are movies on the ceiling, 
There are movies at the table. 

I see ’em in the parlor, 

When I go to call on Mabel. 


“I’m haunted by these movies, 
They follow me to bed, 

I guess my case is hopeless, 

I’ve got movies in my head. 


“Yep, it’s moving pictureitis, 

An’ I'll have it till I die.” 

But the gang just shook their heads and 
sighed, 

“Gee, what a lucky guy!” 








“TO THE BRAVE BELONG THE FAIR” 


A Thrilling Tale of Love Under Difficulties 


BY 


JEROME RADCLIFFE 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE FILM (NESTOR) 


First Brave Eddie Lyons 
Second Brave (Hiram).............. Lee Moran 
Third Brave (John) Donald McDonald 
ee, Kee Ee vescenewnevudioces Edna Turner 
Her Father Russell Bassett 
rT ee Stella Adams 


Hiram, John, and Eddie, three young men of 
the town of Bing Centre, Tex., near the Mexican 
border, are rivals for the hand of pretty Alice 
Brown. She favors Eddie. One day by chance 
all three of them call on Alice at her home at 
the same time; and in the midst of the unpleas- 
ant situation her father enters the room with the 
‘Bing Centre Bugle,” headlining the Mexican 
insurrection and telling of a terrible battle just 
fought, which lasted three days, and in which 
one man and two cows were killed. 

As the old man reads he becomes patriotic, dis- 
plays a medal for bravery, and says: “The man 
who marries my daughter must be a brave man.” 
All three of the suitors throw out their chests 
and claim that honor, each insisting that he is 
the logical candidate and scorning the others. 
The hot. Then the old man 
gets an idea for settling the dispute, and says: 
“The first one to capture and bring me a Mex- 
ican prisoner can have Alice as his bride.” The 
boys take their hats and leave, returning soon, 
armed with old-style muskets and clothed in 
gorgeous uniforms. Then they depart toward the 


argument waxes 


frontier. 

They march down the road bravely till Eddie 
spots a stone marking the boundary between the 
United States and He looks at the 
stone and then looks off into Mexico. The un- 
inviting prospect prompts him to say: “Not me.” 
3ut John grabs him and forces him to lead the 
way. 


Mexico. 


They are walking along the road, soon after- 


Eddie 


when 


ward, leading, and all three tired and 
Eddie a barrel which has 
fallen from a wagon by the roadside, and starts 


for it. But the other boys, disgusted with his 


hungry, sees 


” 


tell him to “beat it,” which he does, 
swearing vengeance, 

As soon as he is out of sight Eddie comes face 
to face with a fierce looking Mexican general, 
and, terror-stricken, he takes to his heels closely 
pursued by the stranger. Not until he is en- 
tirely out of breath does Eddie stop, and then 
he prepares to be slaughtered. But the Mexican, 
catching up, asks: “Could the Senor furnish 
General Delivery with a match?” Eddie does 
as requested. Then, seeing his chance, he covers 
the man with his gun, orders the captive behind 
the bushes; and, making him disrobe, he dons 
the general’s uniform himself, putting it over 
his own clothes, and starts forth once more. 

Eddie then meets a band of Mexicans dragging 
a gatling gun, and thinks himself lost. But when 
they see his uniform they salute him as their 
superior officer. Much relieved, Eddie examines 
the gun, and as he is doing so the real general 
appears, protected by branches, and explains 
things. At once they start for Eddie, but he 
trains the gun upon them, orders all hands up, 
and marches them before him Bing 
Centre. 


actions, 


toward 


The general, left behind, tears his hair at the 
outcome, Then he hears steps approaching and 
crouches down. But it is only a little boy, and 
he begs him to go to the nearest house for 
clothes, which he does. 

Meanwhile Eddie and his band meet John 
frighten him greatly. 

John, running, and almost exhausted from the 
scare Eddie had given him, sets off down the 
road. On the way he notices a tramp asleep 
under a tree. Then he encounters the boy with 
a uniform for the Mexican general. The idea 
of disguising the tramp in the uniform, capturing 
him, and returning to Bing Centre flashes through 
his mind. He stops the boy, and takes the uni- 
form away from him, leaving the boy shouting 
for help. Then he returns to the tramp, wakes 
him and makes him a proposition. The 
terms are satisfactory, and the tramp dons the 
suit, and they start off down the road. 


and 


up, 
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Hiram, however, has encountered no such luck. 
But first 
he tears his shirt for bandages, ties up his head, 
ind starts for home, limping. Arriving there, 
he goes direct to Alice’s residence and tells- a 
fictitious story of bravery, his own, of course. 
He says that Eddie and Hiram are dead, and 
persuades the old man to let him marry Alice. 


So he decides to give up and return. 


Alice is heart-broken at the news, and the old 
man is about to consent when up the street comes 
lohn with the tramp as his captive. Hiram sees 
at once that all hope is gone and leaves, un 
ceremoniously. 

Then John exhibits his phony Mexican and 


claims the reward; and poor Alice, seeing no 


(Concluded on page 97.) 





THE THREE BRAVES ABOUT READY TO START OUT AFTER THEIR MEXICAN 
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AN ECLAIR BEAUTY 


Something Personal About Charming Helen Martin 
BY 
Fk. MARION BRANDON 


Isn’t much more than sixteen, and she says In a recent picture, requiring a river scene, 
she’s never been—well, we have our suspicions. Miss Marten was an impromptu heroine, who 
So would you, for she’s the prettiest, most barely escaped becoming a water nymph. She 
vivacious little (Continued on 
lady that ever page 9.) 
took part in a 





picture 

lier name is 
Helen —Miss 
Helen Marten, 
and just to prove 
to a possible 
doubter that our 
estimation of her 
beauty is not ex- 
aggerated, we 
might mention 
that this charm- 
ing little Eclair 
ingenue won first 
prize in the Amer- 
ican Gibson Girl 
contest a_ short 
time ago. 

Although she is 
one of those pink- 
and-white, fluffy 
girls, Miss Mar- 
ten makes up for 
“Minnehaha ” 
parts so well that 
it’s hard to real- 
ize you are seeing 
an American girl 
and not a real In- 
dian on the 
screen 

Washington, 
D. C., is the little 
lady’s _ birthplace, 
and like a _ true 
American, she has 
traveled north. 
east, south and 
west over her own 
country in prefer- 
ence to spending 
her time and 


money abroad. HELEN MARTEN 





























“AT SHILOH” 





Love, War and Heroism 


BY 


RAYMOND SCHROCK 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE FILM (BISON) 


N THE GREAT roomy porch of an old 

Southern mansion, with tall, massive 

pillars, and well within the grim and ghost- 
like shadows cast by the moon through the long 
quivering arms of a gigantic weeping willow, 
sat a boy and a girl. They could scarcely be 
called more than that, e’en though she had just 
budded into womanhood and he had long since 
cast his first ballot. 

Like the stillness of the warm summer night, 
both were strangely silent, though not from lack 
of words or a silly quarrel, but because for years 
something had been welling up within the hearts 
of these two, and tonight this strange something 
was demanding utterance. 

Sweethearts they had been from childhood, 
or rather “pals.” Then the cruel news had 


its 


flashed through South Carolina, that war had 
been declared—the North against the South— 
father against son. 


Of course Bob had enlisted 


with his regiment and had eagerly gone to the. 
front, but not until he and Virginia had said their 
fond parting—and amidst the exchange of a deli- 
cately embroidered kerchief and a gold ring— 
had she understood that he wanted her to wait 
for him, Those were sad moments and she had 
cried until her heart almost burst, so she thought, 
with daily fears that Bob might be numbered 
amongst the awful number of missing “Greys.” 
And now he had returned to her. 

But the grim war was not over. In fact it 
had scarcely begun. And Bob Carney had won 
the stripes of Lieutenant. But there had come a 
temporary cessation of hostilities, during which 
time each army had enjoyed a rest and would be 
preparing to hurl itself at the other’s throat with 
new strength and cunning. Taking advantage of 
the brief armistice, old Colonel Carlton, Virginia’s 
father returned to his southern home and took 
with him Bob Carney, whom he had long sus- 
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pected was in love with his daughter, and whose 
arrival quickly restored the bloom to the girl’s 
cheek and brought matters to a climax. 

The young people had been strangely quiet, in 
fact neither had spoken a word for some time. 
And why should they? Bob had simply lost con- 
trol of himself, and before he realized what he 
was saying, had asked Virginia to marry him. 

Now Virginia knew that Bob loved her and 
her womanly intuition had prompted her to sus- 
pect just such a happening, but before she an- 
swered him, she had softly whispered, “Wait a 
minute Bob,” and the anxious young man had 
sunk back in his chair, wondering what had 
prompted her strange request; and she—well, 
she wanted to lie back and feel the delightful 
sensations that raced through her, knowing full 
well that her answer would be “yes.” 

Suddenly, the shadows on the porch moved 
slightly and a soft pair of girlish arms stole 
about the boy’s neck. Had you been just as near 
as he, you would faintly have heard a low whis- 
per, such as lovers only can understand, and 
which sounded to him, “I do love you Bob.” 
The rest of her answer was lost in a sudden 
violent activity on the part of the soldier, who 
lifted her bodily in his arms, where she lay happy 
and unresisting, her head upon his broad shoulder 
and upon the proud gray of the Confederacy. 

Hour after hour stole away, and the little 
lights of the community went out one by one. 
But the boy and girl payed no heed and continued 
to walk hand in hand Jin that mysterious, beautiful 
vale of love dreams, where each home is an air 
castle and each street a lovers’ lane. Only the 
moon seemed to know and he peered down 
through the quivering leaves and lighted up two 
perfectly happy faces. 

Of course the young lovers were very anxious 
to be married immediately, and never did others 
enjoy the new understanding as they. But at 
the old Colonel’s advice they were contented to 
prepare for the ceremony, which they were 
promised could occur the next time Bob returned. 

The days of Bob’s furlough passed much too 
rapidly, and, on the morning of his departure, 
Virginia was loathe to have him go and suggested 
that they be married. Her mother however, con- 
tinued to hold to her theory that marriage was 
one of the greatest days of a girl’s life and there- 
fore should be carried out right. So with tearful 
parting, Bob and the Major rode away from the 
old mansion and Virginia and her mother began 
to prepare for the joyous event. 

The two men had hardly passed again within 
their own lines, when the Yankees made a sortie, 


which carried them dangerously near the neigh- 


borhood of the Carlton home, right at the time 
when Virginia had planned to visit a nearby city 
and purchase « wedding outfit. Her disappoint- 
ment was very great, but her mother, eager to 
provide for her daughter’s happiness, hauled out 
several old, dust-covered trunks from the attic, 
and opening them, drew forth her own wedding 
outfit, which was as beautiful and unsoiled as the 
day, thirty years before, when she had knelt be- 
fore the altar with the now white-haired Colonel 
Carlton. 

The flood of memories brought a tear to the 
woman’s eye and she clasped her daughter fondly 
to her bosom, murmuring something about hoping 
and praying that Bob would always be as kind 
and loving as her husband had been. 

Of course to Virginia, Bob could never be other- 
wise. So with their minds entirely occupied with 
the happy task of altering the bridal gown for 
Virginia and hopes that the cruel war would spare 
their loved ones, they set to work upon the task. 

In the cold, gray dawn of early morn, the army 
tents stretched out like a lot of beehives, with 
their rounded tops and their signs of activity— 
the mechanical tramp of the pickets and the 
martial roll of the drums, from some outlying 
tent. 

Tiddle-dum, tiddle-dum, tiddle-dum-dum-dum ! 

Down the company’s street, all dressed for 
the march came the South Carolina Infantry, 
with Colonel Carlton riding at their side, while 
directing them from his position, strode Lieut. 
Bob Carlton, a new feeling of arrogance affecting 
his carriage, brought about by the pride of his 
recent love understanding. 

The night before, Confederate scouts had re- 
turned from the vicinity of Brown’s Ferry, 
off the Black Rock Road, with the news that 
Grant’s forces had been materially weakened by 
the failure of certain reinforcements to arrive 
before the swollen rivers caused by the heavy 
rainfall prevented them from joining the main 
division. It was for this reason that Colonel 
Carlton’s division had been ordered to take to 
the field to secure the lay of the land and to throw 
up defenses if necessary, as the Federals lay in 
camp but fifty miles away. 

General Beauregard with a strong detachment 
of Confederates held a fortified position at right 
angles to the Union line of defense, and owing 
to the strength of their position hesitated upon 
skirmishing, and preferred to have the Yankees 
start the engagement. Had Beauregard known the 
weakness of the Union army and the close prox- 
imity of the Confederates under Johnston, he 
would have abandoned his position and by a forced 
march could easily have penned the Federals in 
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a neat trap. But the Yankee pickets had suc- 
ceeded in intercepting all messengers and spies 
in the immediate vicinity, which protected them 
from attack. 

Colonel Carlton had proceeded scarcely ten 
miles, when he chanced to think of the close 
proximity of General Beauregard’s army. So 
he sent several of his men into the tree tops 
with field glasses and they reported that they 
could very distinctly determine the Union picket 


line as close as five miles. This made any idea 





THE 


of advancing seem out of the question, so the 
march was broken and camp set up at the top 
of a small hill, which seemed quite an advan- 
tageous position in case of an unexpectedly quick 
attack. 

Right at this point, a man was needed to slip 
through the lines and warn the division under 
Beauregard of the proposed attack on General 
Grant and to seek his reinforcements. As every 
messenger had been intercepted and all the spies 
shot by the unerring aim of the Yankee sharp- 
shooters, it was a very hazardous mission, and 
there were but few who felt themselves equal 
to the task. Not only did the man who would 
have to go require bravery and caution, but also 


PURSUERS JUST 


the aid of grim fortune itself, so desperate were 
the chances to be encountered. 

When the request was made for volunteers, 
Bob Carney quickly announced his willingness 
to undertake the mission, much to the Colonel’s 
disappointment. He feared that the young man 
would suffer the fate of his predecessors and 
then Virginia would be heart-broken. But the 
young lieutenant quickly related to the other 
how much depended upon a successful exploit 
and that each chance should be taken and so 


OUTSIDE THE DOOR 


Carlton reluctantly named him as the special 
messenger. 

Late that night Bob Carney, divested of all 
cumbersome clothing, and with no weapon but 
a pistol, set out into the deep woods that lay 
ahead of the camp, and was forced to feel his 
way through the thick growth by trusting to 
the horse’s instinct alone. 

As dawn was breaking he emerged from the 
forest, all torn and bleeding from his numerous 
falls, onto an open plain, where plainly in the 
distance, he could see the winding South Road. 

Dismounting, he ate a slice of hard bread 
and prepared a strip of bacon, then set out again, 
determined to accomplish what all others had 
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made a failure of. Unwittingly, he had ridden 
into the very heart of the Union advance picket 
line, having escaped the forerunners almost by 
a miracle. 

In the meantime, General Grant, realizing his 
weakness, had held consultation with his aid, 
General Sherman, and the two had decided to 
build a pontoon bridge for the purpose of 
bringing their reinforcements to them. One of 
the former’s hobbies was a rigid picket line, 
and he prided himself that he controlled the 














white roadway, each owner determined to get 
a shot at the nervy Southerner. 

Bob Carney, feeling himself safely within his 
own lines, allowed his horse to walk down the 
smooth road and fearlessly approached the trees 
where the men were awaiting him, when all of 
a sudden his horse struck a loose pebble, shied 
to one side and hurled the young lieutenant 
backward in the saddle where he clung des- 
perately. This strange bit of fortune undoubted- 
ly saved his life, for at that instant five bullets 
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THE NORTHERNER SIPPED THE COOLING DRINK 


country for miles in every direction from his 
camp. 

Grant had no sooner decided upon building 
the bridge when he pushed his line of pickets 
further south, and dispatched squads of sharp- 
shooters to prepare the way for a quick forced 
march, 

One band of sharpshooters under Lieutenant 
Brice had selected the old South Road as a con- 
venient spot, owing to the great trees standing 
at the sides, and had just posted themselves 
when one of the forerunners reported the ap- 
proach of a Reb on horseback. Immediately 
a score of guns were loaded and trained on the 


plowed their way through the spot where he 
had been sitting, all of which found a mark in 
the faithful horse’s neck. The animal floun- 
dered a little, then sank spent and exhausted to 
the road. 

Carney was alarmed by the reports of the guns 
and no sooner did his feet touch ground than 
he set out at full speed, eager to reach shelter 
where he believed he would have an equal 
chance with his foe. 

Unfortunately for the Federals they had posted 
all of their men in the trees, which caused con- 
siderable delay before they could descend and 
start pursuit. During this time Carney was 
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speeding madly up the road, eager to make a 
spot some distance away, where a thick woods 
began. The fugitive gained the coveted place 
just as the foremost of his pursuers came forth 
upon the road with their horses. Several bullets 
whistled dangerously near, so Carney hastened 
to cover, knowing that they had located him 
and that unless they were able to find a hiding 
place they would search the woods as though 
with a fine-toothed comb and he would be 
captured. 


The determined Federals searched the woods 
until dark. And even when the black pall of 
night had descended upon everything Carney 
could detect the smell of a camp-fire smoke in 
the atmosphere, and knew that his pursuers were 
encamped somewhere near. 

Long, weary hours passed.. Then with the 
spirit of recklessness arising within him, Bob 
descended from his hiding place and very cau- 
tiously picked his way through the tangled under- 
growth. To his delight he came to the road, 


THE YANKEE IS DIVESTED OF HIS BLUE UNIFORM 


Once inside the woods Bob ran recklessly in 
a winding direction. Then coming upon a tree 
with heavy foliage, he climbed into it, feeling 
that he was at least safe for a time. It was none 
too soon however, for he had hardly secured 
a comfortable position, when two Yankee sharp- 
shooters, with guns in readiness, crept to the 
very tree in which he was hiding. A long time 
they stood below, listening eagerly for some 
cracking of a twig or rustling of leaves which 
might betray the fugitive Rebel. Then after a 
torturesome long time during which Bob was 
cramped and wearied, they departed convinced 
that their quarry had proceeded further. 


and up this he trudged, eager to get a good start 
upon his determined foes. 

Imagine then his surprise in the early morning, 
to discover that he is on the familiar highway 
leading into the very town where his sweetheart 
Virginia Carlton lives. 

However, the Federals have not been idle, and, 
eager to hold to their reputation of intercepting 
every Rebel messenger and spy, they have slept 
but little, ard with the coming of light have 
again taken to the road, thinking that the fugi- 
tive might have sought the Confederate town, 
where he had friends. Sure enough they ascend 
a hill and perceive to their astonishment the 
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familiar figure of the fugitive just crossing a 
bridge in the distance. So with all possible 
speed, they follow, hoping to get within gun 
range before he discovers them, But in this 
they are doomed to disappointment, for Bob 
is beginning to feel uneasy and is on the look- 
out for pursuit. Once when he turns about he 
sees the approaching Yankees, who fire their 
guns in rage when they perceive that their plan 
has been unsuccessful. 

Carney sets out on a run and soon passes 
among the sheltering buildings along the town’s 
first street, and from thence he hastens to the 
Carlton home, bursting in upon the frightened 
mother and daughter as they are working dili- 
gently upon Virginia’s wedding dress. When 
the shock of his sudden appearance passes away, 
he tells them of his adventure his pursuit, and es- 
cape, and asks them to find a place to hide him. 

Virginia is alarmed by the terrible aspect of 
things and clings frantically to her lover, weep- 
ing as though her heart would break, for she 
knows that his capture would no doubt mean 
his death. 

Carney is so wrought up by his sweetheart’s 
grief that he forgets his peril, until a sound of 
hoof beats on the road in front of the house 
brings him to earth once more and he looks 
about desperately for a place to hide. There 
is no time to lose, with the pursuers just out- 
side the door and he is at a loss to know what 
to do, when Virginia suddenly dries her tears 
and, dragging him to a huge improvised dress 
form, over which she and her mother have been 
draping her wedding gown, thrusts him under 
it and nervously arranges the dress over it, as 
her mother is pushed into the room by the de- 
termined Yankees, with Lieut. Brice at their 
head. 

Of course, when the young Northerner is 
brought face to face with such a beautiful girl, 
he is naturally surprised and begs her pardon 
for his rushing tactics, but explains that he is 
looking for a valuable fugitive and asks for per- 
mission to search the house. 

Driven to desperation by the thoughts that 
Bob will be captured, Virginia suddenly stands 
off to one side and says, “Don’t you think my 
gown a charming one.” 

“Very charming indeed,” replied the gallant 
Northerner and he stepped toward her admir- 
ingly. 

“Are you not tired and warm?” she ques- 
tioned; then took his hat from his dusty fingers 
and placed it upon the table. 

“Sit down,” said she, “or, better, accompany 
me and I will show you where you can wash up 
a bit, after which I would be pleased to have 








you enjoy with me a cooling drink. Old Eben, 
our colored servant, has quite a reputation in 
this community for making mint juleps.” 

Lieut. Brice was taken unawares by this charm- 
ing bit of loveliness that laughed so bewitch- 
ingly, and, thinking he had made a hit with the 
girl, accepted the invitation with many thanks. 
He sent two of his men to search the upstairs 
of the house and ordered them not to touch one 
thing below, saying that he would attend to that 
himself. Then he accompanied Virginia to a 
pump trough, where he refreshed his looks, 
while Virginia talked and laughed in a high key, 
until Brice was fairly under the spell of her 
loveliness, 

Back in the house, nearly melting with per- 
spiration and fearing for the safety of his sweet- 
heart, crouched Bob Carney, completely hidden 
by the thick folds of Virginia’s wedding gown. 

After Lieut. Brice had washed and combed 
his hair Virginia led him for a walk into the 
woods and then back to the broad porch of her 
mansion, where in a cool spot Old Eben had 
placed two glasses of mint julep. The North- 
erner sipped the cooling drink, with his eyes 
upon the beautiful southern girl, dreaming of a 
home and wife some day; and when she begged 
him to take another glass, very graciously ac- 
cepted her invitation, grateful for the chance to 
talk more with her. 

While the faithful slave was preparing the 
drink and making it “pah’ful strong,” as he said, 
the soldiers finished searching the house and 
filed outside, where Brice ordered them to pro- 
ceed to the next house down the road and search 
it. And when Eben returned with the freshly 
made mint, Brice was completely entranced and 
sipped his drink with joy. However, the old 
slave had purposely fixed the Yankee’s drinks 
stronger than common, and to Virginia’s de- 
light the latter soon becomes incoherent and 
silly, finally falling into a sleep. 

Inside, Carney has been released from his 
peculiar hiding place, and watched with anger 
the infatuated Brice. However, when the latter 
sinks into a drunken doze, he understands the 
game that Virginia has been playing; then with 
the aid of several servants the tricked Yankee 
is carried to a room inside, where he is rapidly 
divested of his blue uniform and dressed in 
Carney’s, and then placed upon a wagon and 
sent down the road. ; 

The Federals think that it is Carney trying 
to escape, and, securing their horses, start in 
pursuit. This is just what Carney desires, for 
while they have abandoned their part of the 
town, he is given Virginia’s own horse and 
sets out madly in the opposite direction, while 
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the determined Yankees surround the drunken 
Brice, when, to their chagrin, they discover that 
they have been tricked, and, realizing that the 
spy’s escape might mean their ruin, they wheel 
and decide to return to their camp. 

To Carney’s delight, he finds in one of the 
pockets of the stolen Federal uniform passports 
which have just recently been issued. So he 
abandons his original plan of attempting to. slip 
through the lines, and boldly approaches the 
Union pickets, who, reading his credentials, 
promptly allow him to pass. In this manner, 
he goes safely through the Union lines and 
reaches the division of Gen. Beauregard, where 
he informs that officer of Johnston’s plans. 
This is just what Beauregard has been desir- 
ing—a chance to do some real fighting, having 
been cooped up in a stronghold for so many 
months, He gives a hurried order to break 
camp and advance at once upon Grant. 

In the meantime, Gen. Grant has not been 
idle, for he has been throwing up defenses about 
his rear and securing the reinforcements across 
the pontoon bridge, massing his men together 
and awaiting a time to strike. 

Then something happens that forces him to 
change his plans. The division of sharpshooters 
under Brice returns to the main camp, reporting 
the escape of the Rebel spy, and gives out the 
astonishing news that Confederate Gen. Beaure- 
gard with a great force of men is encamped but 
a short distance away and is no doubt preparing 
to move against him. 

Being a man of action and few words, Grant 
merely smiles in his grim manner and sends 
Gen. Sherman with half of the forces to attack 
Beauregard and prevent him from joining John- 
ston’s division. Then he himself orders a forced 
march and the astonished Confederates under 
Johnston awake in the morning to see that Grant 
is bearing down upon them, ready to make one 
of his famous flank attacks. 


Between Grant and Sherman, Johnston is 


penned in, where a lack of water begins seriously 
to handicap his men and cause them to: suffer 
with fever and other ills. This is well known to 
the intrepid Yankee, who presses against their 
position with great vim. 

Bob Carney sees the best men weaken from 
lack of water and is about desperate. Then, re- 
membering the intelligence of the horse he had 
borrowed from Virginia, he confides in Col. Carl- 
ton a plan. A note is written asking for water 
and placed upon the horse’s bridle, and then the 
horse is set loose and frightened into running 
away. 

Imagine Virginia’s surprise and alarm later 
when one of her slaves brings in her horse. At 
first she fears that Carney has been killed and 
is almost crazed with grief, when she chances 
to see the note, reading of the Confederates’ 
desperate need of water. With true Southern 
spirit, she mounts the animal, and having her 
servants securely fasten a small cask of water 
to the saddle, she sets out upon her perilous 
mission of delivering the water to her thirst- 
crazed countrymen. 

Again fortune smiles upon her, for by luck 
she passes through a portion. of the Union lines, 
during a lull in the battle, and, because of the 
natural excitement and the work of caring for 
the wounded, is not noticed. Riding madly, 
she reaches the stricken Confederates with the 
life-giving water, after which the Rebels renew 
the fight with a determination that surprises the 
veteran Grant, and he is forced to retreat, which 
he does im-good order. 

After thé battle is over, Virginia is discovered 
aiding in the care of the wounded. The secret 
becomes kriewn to the army, how she had turned 
the tide of battle by her miraculous feat of com- 
ing unscathed through the Union lines. In her 
embarrassment, she seeks refuge in the eager 
arms of her lover, Lieut. Carney, and, in the 
pandemonium which follows, it can be seen that 
the whole army sanctions the love match. 





THE PHOTOPLAY GIRL FROM DEWITT 


By CHARLES H. MEYERS 


‘THERE was a young girl from Dewitt 
Who fancied she’d made a big hit 
In the photoplay scenes; 
She tried it; but she didn’t fit; 
Her face wasn’t shaped right for it 
And looked bad on the screens. 


But it happened she got a part, 
Wherein a strong man won her heart; 
Then—I fancy you know— 
’Twas his duty, according to art, 
To kiss her; but, swift as a dart, 
He bolted the show. 
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S T. Parker Sennet struggled into his boiled 

shirt, overtook the ends of his collar, 

hooked them over a stubborn collar but- 
ton, and otherwise fought his way into his even- 
ing clothes, he rested now and then to feast his 
eyes on a shining object that lay on his dresser. 
And every time he looked he thought he saw 
his own smile reflected in its one and one-quarter 
carats of crystallized sparkle. For T. Parker 
Sennet was happy, and the reason thereof was 
his anticipation of the blissful moment, not an 
hour away, when that object would also be re- 
flecting the smile of a certain young lady—from 
the third finger of her left hand. 

He donned his vest, coat and overcoat in quick 
succession, gave his necktie a final twist, and 
flecked an imaginary speck of dust from the 
smooth side of the silk hat which he centered 
carefully above his beaming and _ be-talcumed 
countenance. Then he closed the box lid down 
over the diamond, dropped it into his pocket, 
and stepped briskly forth into the early darkness 
of the autumn evening. 

He had gone about a block, and was just en- 
tering the deep shadow which a big apartment 





All who contemplate entering this contest, therefore, should familiarize 
themselves with Thanhouser productions. 


building threw across the sidewalk, when he met 
“Red” Hanson. 

“Hands up,” said “Red,” by way of introduc- 
tion. 

T. Parker obeyed instantly. He didn’t know 
who it was that had accosted him, but he did 
know that less than an inch from his nose there 
was a gun barrel that appeared to his frightened 
eyes as big around as a railroad tunnel. He 
shoved his hands skyward so hard that the 
momentum made him stand on tiptoe, and threw 
him off his balance. Involuntarily he stepped 
backward. 

“Stand still,” ordered “Red.” 

Again T. Parker obeyed, this time with such 
alacrity that he threatened to collapse forward 
The compelling power of the revolver was such, 


however, that after swaying back and forth a 
few times he accomplished the rather difficult 


feat of standing comparatively still on tiptoe. 
The revolver charmed him as a snake’s eye 
charms a bird, and he gazed at it in cross-eyed 
fascination. He was unable to remove his eyes 
even to look at “Red,” who seemed to be wait- 
ing for his victim to recover his physical equilib- 
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rium before proceeding further with his ques- 
tionable plans. 

“Gimme yer watch,” was his next command. 
He growled, rather than spoke, the words; and 
T. Parker, eager to please, and impressed with 
the necessity of complying, again obeyed, or 
rather started to obey. He lowered his hands, 
but only part way—for the awe-inspiring gun 
jerked forward to a position so close to his face 
that he was afraid to open his mouth for fear of 
tasting the powder; and his arms went back 
up to their vertical extension without even 
stopping. Rapid as were his movements, how- 
ever, they were as a steam roller to a ninety 
horse-power racer compared to the speed of the 
waves of chills that ran up and down his back. 

“You keep them dukes up,” growled “Red.” 
“T’ll do the gettin’.” 

With his left hand he unbuttoned T. Parker’s 
overcoat, exposing a broad expanse of white. 
The sight caused “Red” to emit a low whistle 
and mutter something about “swell guys,” while 
it reminded T. Parker of the unpleasant fact that 
his first ascension had ripped his coat in the 
back. 

Then from a vest pocket “Red” pulled out the 
watch he was after. The feel of it in his hand 
made him whistle again. He held it up so as to 
get the benefit of the light from the flickering 
gas lamp at the corner, examined it carefully 
face and back, weighed it in his palm, and then 
shook his head. 

“Tain’t no lady’s watch,” he said as he dropped 
it into T, Parker’s overcoat pocket. He was evi- 
dently disappointed. 

“Tain’t a watch at all,” he went on, “it’s a 
young clock.” 

And it might well have been, to judge from its 
weight. It was over a century old, having been 
constructed in the days when the popular size 
for watches was, it would seem, about three 
inches in diameter and three-quarters of an inch 
thick; and it was an heirloom in the Sennet fam- 
ily. 

T. Parker watched these strange proceedings 
with considerable bewilderment, but without, 
however, any reduction in his fear of “Red,” or 
his respect for that gentleman’s revolver. He 
wondered vaguely what was coming next. Sud- 
denly “Red’s face brightened a little as if he had 
made up his mind on the watch question. Then 
he said: 

“This here’s a pretty good lookin’ overcoat. 
Let’s me and you trade.” 

T. Parker spoke for the first time. 

“All right,” he gulped. He started to lower 
his hands as if to take his coat off. Another 
quick movement of “Red’s” arm, however, caused 


him to shoot them upward again, and this time 
his hair and eyebrows went up also, until he ap- 
peared to be giving an imitation of a perpendic- 
ular collection of those lines with which a car- 
toonist indicates a sudden movement. “Red” 
then worked T. Parker out of his coat, an arm 
at a time, and worked himself into it in the same 
way, changing his gun from hand to hand so as 
to keep his victim covered. 

The operation was barely completed when 
“Red” felt a tug at the overcoat he had just put 
on. The touch petrified him. He froze where 
he stood, his blood fairly congealed, and his 
muscles stiffened like those of an animal at bay. 
There came over him the feeling that used to 
be so common in the old days before he met 
Mary and reformed. For a moment he stood 
perfectly still. Then, keeping his arms and 
body rigid, he turned his head around slowly and 
carefully, expecting to meet the eyes of an offi- 
cer of the law. Mary had told him time and 
again that the least deviation from the straight 
and narrow path would undo all that he had ac- 
complished in his year of straight and upright 
living. And here he was, caught again! 

It wasn’t a policeman, however, that had laid 
hold of him. But the sight that met his eyes 
startled him more than if it had been. It startled 
him so, in fact, that he dropped his gun and 
promptly forgot all about T. Parker Sennet, who 
still seemed to be imitating an elongated excla- 
mation point and stood watching the strange 
proceedings with an increasing feeling of wonder 
and a decreasing sense of terror. 

“What the h—1,” muttered “Red,” staring in 
blank astonishment at the little face that was 
upturned to his. “Where’d you come from?” 

Even in the dim light he could see that the 
big round eyes were swollen from crying, and 
that the quivering lips seemed to indicate that 
there would be more crying very soon. It came 
just as he stooped down to take a closer look 
at the small person who had interfered with his 
plans. And “Red” found himself all of a sudden 
in the strangest and most unusual situation of 
his long and varied experience. A little gir! 
about four or five years old and in pajamas had 
a strangle hold on the lower part of his overcoat 
and was sobbing as if her heart would break. 
For the life of him “Red” couldn’t think of 
anything to do, and all he could think of to say 
was: “Wait a minute, kid.” So he said it, 
several times, but without any effect, for the 
sobbing and wailing continued unabated. 

Finally in sheer desperation he reached down 
and picked the child up in his arms. The ap- 
parent display of affection seemed to have a 
quieting effect on her, for she cried more softly. 
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This gave “Red” a chance to make himself heard. 
His questions as to who she was and where she 
lived brought forth, however, only a series of 
halting and disconnected and tearful replies, from 
which he gathered that she had wandered out of 
an open door, and finding herself in the street 
had become panic stricken and taken the wrong 
direction in trying to get back into the house. 

But there was no doubt that she was lost, and 
it seemed to be up to him to find out where she 
belonged. He figured that she probably lived in 
one of the nearby buildings and on the first floor, 
for it was more reasonable to suppose that she 
had strayed out from there than downstairs from 
a second or third floor apartment. So he set off 
toward the nearest entrance, greatly encouraged 
by the fact that his little charge seemed to ap- 
prove of his movements, for she stopped crying 
altogether as soon as he started. 

Meanwhile T. Parker Sennet had lowered him- 
self a little, as it were, and got ready to put into 
execution a plan which had occurred to him. It 
involved picking up “Red’s” revolver and then 
getting the greatest possible distance away in 
the shortest possible time. And this he proceeded 
to do as soon as “Red’s” ‘back was turned. He 
stooped over, picked up the gun and stole off. 
But tiptoeing and stealth were too slow; and 
when about a hundred feet or so from the scene 
of his discomfiture he threw caution to the winds 
and began to run, never stopping until he was 
almost in front of his own apartments. 

Not until he was mounting the steps toward his 
rooms, however, did he realize what a strange 
sight he made. There, the thought struck him 
that a man in evening dress without an overcoat 
and carrying a revolver might, indeed, appear to 
be a little out of the ordinary, and he endeavored 
to hide the gun. He fumbled around trying to 
locate a pocket. ; 

Suddenly he stopped and stood transfixed, with 
an expression of horror on his face that made 
him appear even more frightened than when he 
had been smelling the open end of the very 
revolver he now held in his hand. He grabbed 
at his pockets with his left hand, taking each in 
turn; the expression of horror grew more 
alarming with each grab. Then he carefully laid 
the gun down on the steps and made a frantic 
search through his clothes with both hands. Not 
finding what he was after, he did it over again, 
this time more slowly. But the search was vain, 


and the look of horror deepened to an appear-: 


ance of keen suffering, and his eyes bugged out 
and his mouth hung open as if he had lost con- 
trol of his jaw. 

Then he had an inspiration. Picking up the 
revolver he turned and ran down the steps and 








started off at top speed in the direction from 
which he had come. 

“Red’s” plan for finding the home of the dis- 
tressed little lady, who by this time seemed quite 
comfortable in his arms, had not proved as satis- 
factory as he thought it would. He had pushed 
the first-floor bells in several entrances without 
success. No one had lost a little girl, and no 
one seemed to know where the lost little gir) 
lived. He was just emerging from the fourth 
unsuccessful entrance when he heard someone 
running behind him. Before he could turn 
around to see who it was he heard also a breath- 
less command to hold up his hands. And as he 
looked at the revolver and the very earnest face 
behind it he decided he had better obey. 

He held up his free hand, the thought flashing 
through his mind as he did so that even though 
he had broken his promise to Mary and relapsed 
into the old way of getting what he wanted 
when he couldn’t afford to buy it, enough had 
happened since to place him safely back again on 
the pedestal of virtue. For not only had he de- 
sisted from the midst of his crime to turn knight 
errant and aid a lady in trouble, but circum- 
stances had also carried him even further to 
the position in which he had now found himself. 
Being the victim of a highway robbery was a 
novel and interesting experience for him. He 
rose to the part, however, and immediately be- 
came righteously indignant. The young lady who 
nestled in his arms prevented him from express- 
ing his feelings in a proper and fitting manner, 
and he was trying hard to think of some polite, 
but effective words, when the hand that held the 
gun in front of him was roughly seized, and 
the bulky figure of a policeman came into view 
beside that of the robber. 

“*Tis another of thim gintlemin stickups,” said 
the officer, twisting his hand into the coat collar 
of T. Parker Sennet. “Come wit me. Yez’ll find 
a welcome at the station. The sergeant’s givin’ 
a dance an’ ye’re dressed for the part.” 

“Do your duty, officer,” said “Red,” feeling, 
and trying to look, very virtuous. 

T. Parker squirmed and twisted in the ruth- 
less grasp. -He wanted to face his captor, but 
the more he wriggled the tighter grew the hold 
on his collar. 

“Just a minute, officer,” he chattered. “Don’t 
take me to the station. Take him. He held me 
up first.” 

“Aw, tell it to the judge in the mornin’. 
Didn’t I see yez pointin’ a gun at this guy?” 

“Yes, but he’s got my diamond ring.” 

Officer Flinn was somewhat impressed by the 
earnestness of T. Parker’s manner, and he turned 
to look at “Red,” whose free hand, at the men- 
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tion of the word “diamond” quietly sought his 
overcoat pocket. And he had considerable diffi- 
culty in preventing his condition of mind from 
becoming apparent in his face when his fingers 
closed over a little square box with a padded 
This box shared the pocket with the 
watch “Red” remembered having dropped into it 
when he found that it wouldn’t answer the pur- 
pose of a birthday gift to Mary, the search for 
which had sent him forth on his predatory ex- 
cursion. Try as he would, however, he couldn’t 
avoid showing his feelings altogether; and as 
Officer Flinn looked at him he thought he saw an 
expression which suggested that perhaps there 
might be some truth in the story of the exceed- 
ingly agitated T. Parker Sennet. 

“Red” felt, rather than saw, the officer’s in- 
terest, and there came over him a sudden desire 
to set the child on its feet and run. All sorts of 
“get-away” schemes flashed through his mind. 
But before he could act on any of them the 
young lady for whose sake he had remained in 
the neighborhood so much longer than was safe, 
began to cry with an earnestness that made 
“Red” think her previous efforts in that direction 
had been merely a tryout. 

“Where'd ye get the kid?” asked the officer. 

“I am trying to find where she lives,” replied 
“Red.” 


cover. 


“*Tis a likely story, indeed,” said Officer Flinn 
“What’s your name, little girl?” 

The reply was another outburst which left no 
doubt in “Red’s” mind that this child held the 


record for plain and fancy crying. 

“Search him, officer,” said T. Parker Sennet. 

“G’wan you little shrimp,” said “Red,” glower- 
ing at his accuser and feeling now less virtuous 
than fearful. “Officer, arrest him.” 

“All of yez be quiet,” interjected Officer Flinn. 
All of them except the little girl obeyed. 

“Now let’s get this straight”—he began. 

“It’s this way,” broke in T. Parker, excitedly. 
“He stole my watch, my overcoat and my dia- 
mond ring, and he’s got them on.” His voice 
rose steadily, and he emphasized his words with 
a shaking finger. 

“You're a liar,” said “Red,” with a great air 
of bluff and bravado. He held out his left hand 
to show that he wasn’t wearing a ring. “This 
is my overcoat and I am trying to find this kid’s 
mother,” he continued. “You saw that guy 
holdin’ me up. What more d’ you want? Are 
you going to believe his story that I stuck him 
up just because he’s got the glad rags on?” 

“But, officer, I’m not a holdup man,” screamed 
T. Parker. 

“Indeed, I’ll admit yez don’t look it, but I seen 
ye stickin’ him up. Look at this”—and the 


officer held up T. Parker’s right hand in which 
the revolver was still tightly clutched. T. Parker 
felt himself turn pale. 

“Why don’t you take him along, and let me get 
this kid home?” asked “Red,” trying hard to as- 
sume a “my-good-man” air. 

“T think,” said Flinn, dryly, “that all of yez 
better come wit’ me to the station.” 

“But, I gotta find where this kid lives,” ex- 
postulated “Red.” “She’s in her sleepin’ duds 
and I don’t want’a be luggin’ her around all the 
time. She ain’t mine.” ; 

“*Tis all the more reason why ye should ex- 
plain it to the sergeant,” was the reply. 

“Don’t arrest me, officer,” wailed T. Parker. 
“Think of the disgrace. He’s the man you want.” 

“Now look here”—began “Red,” but Flinn held 
up his hand after the manner of a traffic cop. 

“All of yez be shtill,” he roared. “Come wit’ 
me.” And he started them toward the corner, 
where there was a patrol box from which he 
could ring for the wagon. 

Time and again on the way to the station, the 
two unwilling captives, drawn almost so close 
together by their extremity that they made a 
common cause against the officer, tried to ex- 
plain. But Flinn would not listen. He was 
deaf alike to argument and entreaty. The only 
thing he heard seemed to be the continual cry- 
ing of the little girl who clung tightly to “Red,” 
and refused to let either Flinn or Phelan or 
Murphy—the two bluecoats who came with the 
wagon—touch her. She sobbed and sobbed, un- 
til the hopelessness of trying to quiet her got on 
Flinn’s nerves and he repeatedly ordered “all of 
yez” to be quiet. 

T. Parker, finding that Flinn was obdurate, 
finally relapsed into silence, “I’ll bet that police- 
man used to be an umpire,” he thought. “Red,” 
also, subsided, having made up his mind, evi- 
dently, that he could bluff it out, by holding 
Flinn to the evidence of his eyes when he ar- 
rested Sennet. 

Finally the station was reached and Flinn 
ushered the little party into the presence of the 
sergeant. “Red’s” heart sank as he saw who 
the sergeant was. He recognized in him none 
other than Kelly, who used to travel beat when 
he was in the halcyon days of his easy money 
career as a stickup man. Kelly knew him, at 
once, and his greeting reminded “Red” unpleas- 
antly of the old times when he and Kelly used to 
appear before the police court tribunals more 
often than he cared to remember. 

“*Tis a long time since I’ve seen you,” said 
Kelly. “But I’m glad to renew the old ac- 
quaintance. Have you been out of town or 
sick ?” 
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It was evident to “Red” that Kelly thought he 
was the culprit, and he lost no time in trying to 
convince him that instead of that he was the 
aggrieved party. But Kelly ordered him to be 
silent and told. Officer Flinn to tell his story. 

“*Tis perplexin’ to say the least,” said Flinn, 
“each of thim says the other one stuck him up, 
and neither knows who belongs to the kid.” 

“He held me up first,” said T. Parker, “I was 
just trying to get back what he stole.” 

“What,” thundered Kelly. “Do you mean that 
you held him up?” 

“Yes, sor,” said Officer Flinn, answering for 
T. Parker, “he did that, and I seen him a’doin’ 
-" 

“What was the matter,” was Kelly’s next 
question. “Did he kidnap yer family?” 

“T haven’t any family,” said T. Parker, think- 
ing, however, of a certain young and beautifui 
lady who had promised to assume that title, and 
was even then sitting by the window, wondering 
why in the world her “Park” didn’t come. 

The sergeant turned to “Red.” “Where did 
you get the kid?” he asked. 

“Found her,” replied “Red.” 

“Where?” 

“In front of a big building on Jackson street.” 

“Do you live on Jackson street?” was the next 
question. 

“No,” answered “Red.” 

“What were you doing over there, if you don’t 
live there?” 

“Well,” said “Red,” “I was just taking a pres- 
ent to my girl. Tomorrow’s her birthday and 
I was goin’ t’ give her a diamond.” As he com- 
pleted the sentence, “Red” pulled forth the little 
square box from the pocket of the overcoat he 
had on, and held it out toward the sergeant. As 
he did so, T. Parker jumped from the bench as 
if he had been shot forth by a spring under his 
seat; and dove rather than stepped toward “Red,” 
making a grab at the box in the latter’s hand. 
Flinn, however, was after him instantly, and his 
outstretched arm caught T. Parker in the region 
of his middle hinge so that he fell forward, his 
head striking “Red” in the vicinity of the solar 
plexus. Flinn in jumping forward had failed to 
allow for proper clearance from the rest of the 
group, however, and his foot became entangled 
with one of Phelan’s legs. This threw poor 
Phelan off his balance, and he sat down on the 
bench near which he had been standing so sud- 
denly that his eyes popped out and the impact 
jarred his helmet clear off his head; while Flinn 
and T. Parker Sennet rolled on the floor to- 
gether, their arms and legs waving about and 
looking for all the world like an octopus fight. 
“Red” managed to keep his feet by stepping 


quickly backward, but his progress was termi- 


nated by the side wall of the room. And, al- 
though it stopped him abruptly without damage 
to himself, he could not prevent the little girl, 
whom his right arm still encompassed, from 
bumping her head, and this caused her to open 
up a brand new reservoir of tears and lift up 
her voice in a terrific outcry against the adversi- 
ties which so persistently beset her tender years. 
Kelly, meanwhile, stood up and leaned forward 
over his desk, issuing orders as fast as he could 
talk and at the top of his voice. 

Finally, however, order was restored. Phelan 
doubting the advisability of standing up again, 
remained seated. Flinn, dust-begrimed and with 
his trousers torn in several inconvenient places, 
once more twisted his hand in T. Parker’s coat 
collar, resolving not to let go of him again until 
he locked him safely in a cell, and wishing with 
all his heart that the moment when he could 
perform that gentle ceremony would arrive. 

“Red” managed to quiet the baby somewhat; 
and Kelly subsided and resumed his seat, glaring 
at Flinn in a manner that boded no good for 
that gentleman’s peace of mind when the two 
should have their next chance for a heart to 
heart talk. 

T. Parker looked sadly distressed. His white 
shirt bosom was streaked and spotted, his coat 
was covered with dust, and the ripped seam in 
the back was lengthened out considerably. But 
he did not appear to mind the condition of his 
clothes so angry was he at the impudence dis- 
played by “Red” in claiming the diamond, which 
he had purchased for, and was taking to, his 
Helen when he was robbed of it by the im- 
pertinent chap who now had it in his possession. 
and acted as if he owned it. 

He tried to contain himself, but his feelings 
overcame him. “You liar,” he shouted, stretch- 
ing out his arm toward “Red.” 

“Shut up,” yelled Flinn, giving him a jerk 
backward, which nearly sent them both to the 
floor again. 

“Order,” commanded Kelly, pounding his desk 
with his fist and glaring angrily at the belligerent 
T. Parker until he subsided into a condition of 
comparative peacefulness. 

“Now, then,” said Kelly, “we will proceed. 
Who’s kid is this?” 

“O’i think, sor,” broke in Patrolman Phelan, 
“Oi think, sor, there’s a leddy in the hall as 
knows, sor.” 

Almost before he ceased speaking a slender 
girl, hatless and dishevelled, but good looking in 
spite of the disorder of her hair and the “tear 
marks” on her face, burst into the room. She 
stood for an instant just inside the door, and 
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her eyes swept the group in a quick. all-embrac- 
ing glance. She and the child saw each other at 
the same instant, and with a glad cry she ran 
toward the little girl who stretched out her smail 
arms eagerly. 

“She’s mine,” cried the young woman, as if 
in answer to the sergeant’s question; and the 
child settled into her arms and clasped her about 
the neck in the most happiness her little heart 
had known for a long time. 

“Red” lost all title to his appellation as he 
He turned so pale 
that T. Parker’s shirt bosom was a dusky grey 
beside the pallor of his face. 

No one noticed him, however, not even the 
young woman, whose appearance had affected 
him so deeply. She and the baby had forgotten 
everything, except that they were reunited. And 
their joy and relet that they had found each 
other struck an echo in the hearts of the married 
men in the little assembly that watched the ten- 

Phelan, Kelly and Flinn all thought 
sinking feeling in their respective 
stomachs, of their own anxiety if one of their 
little ones should be lost, and each felt a pair or 
two of soft littke arms around his neck and 
wondered if his precious babies at home were 
all safe. Phelan, kindly soul that he was, behind 
his formidable exterior and. fierce mustache, 
wiped his eye with the back of his big hand; 
while Flinn’s countenance betrayed his thoughis 
so clearly that anyone would have known where 
he wanted most to be just then—that is, anyone 
would if anyone had been looking. But no onc 
paid any more attention to him than to “Red,” 
all eyes being on the happy girl and the happy 
baby. 

“Red’s” expression betokened no such thoughts 
as filled the minds of the rest. He was paralyzed 
with amazement, and so evidently agonized by 
the situation that he was a pitiful sight, indeed. 
He tried to speak, but only a husky noise came 
from his throat. The peculiar sound attracted 
the attention of Kelly, however, and that worthy 
came back to his duty and turned his mind 
again to the task of untangling the complicated 
situation that faced him. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he asked 
“Red.” His question, however, was unnoticed 
by the young man to whom it was addressed, for 
he had now partially recovered himself, and 
almost as Kelly spoke, he managed to make 
himself heard. 

“Mary!” was all he said. 

There was a lifetime of tragedy in his voice 
The young woman looked at him, and for the 
first time recognized “Red.” Her astonishment 
was, in its way as great as his, but before she 


heard the young woman’s cry. 


der scene. 
with a 


could frame the question that shone out of her 
eyes, Kelly’s voice boomed out again. 

“Young woman,” he said, “is that your baby ?” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered quickly. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Mary Barnard.” She was growing more com 
posed. 

“Are you married?” went on Kelly. 

“No, sir.” 

“Red” sat down on a nearby bench. The situ- 
ation was altogether too involved for him, and 
he wiped his brow nervously until the skin turned 
pink and threatened to burst into flame from the 
friction. 

“Now young lady, pay attention to me,” be- 
gan Kelly again. “Are you this baby’s mother?” 

“No sir,” was the answer. Mary was now 
calmer than at any time since she came in. 

“What's its name?” 

“Ruth Gladwin, sir.” 

Sergeant Kelly and Patrolman Flinn exchanged 
glances. Charlie Gladwin was a city alderman 
and a big figure in municipal politics, and his 
residence was in the district where Flinn’s beat 
lay. 

“Phelan, have there been any telephone calls 
about this youngster?” asked Kelly. 

“No, sor,” answered Phelan. 

“Well, get Alderman Gladwin on the wire.” 
He picked up the instrument from his desk. 
Mary watched him with terror in her eyes, and, 
while he waited for the connection, she sat down 
on a bench, buried her face in the child’s hair, 
and began to cry. “Red” wanted to comfort her, 
but he also wanted the baby’s ownership to be 
straightened out first. 

“Hello,” said Kelly. Then he listened for what 
seemed an interminable length of time. Finally 
he laughed. 

“\Vait a minute, Alderman,” he said, into the 
mouthpiece—as everybody in the room hung 
breathless on his words. “Wait a minute. Your 
little girl was not kidnapped by her new nurse. 
She was carried in here a few minutes ago by 
an ex-holdup man who was being held up by a 
young dude. And your new nurse girl is down 
here bawlin’ her head off because she’s so glad 
to get the youngster back.” 

He listened some more. Then: 

“Guess she came right down without letting 
you know—yes, missed both at once. Sure you'd 
think she took it No—No—.” Then he turned 
to the almost-forgotten T. Parker Sennet. 

“What’s your name?” he asked, and repeated 
it into the phone. 

“’S that so. Sure I know him—Say, Alder- 
man, can you come down here a minute—All 
right.” 
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He hung up the receiver, and turned to the 
listening group. 

Then, in succession, he heard Officer Flinn’s 
story, T. Parker’s account of the evening’s ex- 
periences prior to his own arrest, and “Red’s” 
broken-hearted confession that he had taken T. 
Parker’s coat when he found that his watch was 
neither suitable for presentation to Mary, nor 
such that it could be exchanged for one that was 
suitable. He went on to tell of his astonish- 
ment at learning later that in the pocket of that 
overcoat was a diamond ring, and the very 
watch he had already given back. His voice 
broke as he related how he had been straight for 
over a year, and how he didn’t want Mary’s 
birthday to go by without some token of remem- 
brance from him. Then he told of his fruitless 
efforts to save money on his meagre wages, and 
the overwhelming temptation to lapse just once 
into the old easy way of getting what he wanted. 

Mary listened to this recital open-mouthed. 
When “Red” had finished his story; Kelly turned 
to her, and as he put his question, Alderman 
Gladwin entered. He went straight to Mary, and 
took the child from her arms into his, 

“Go ahead, Sergeant,” he said. 

Kelly’s questions then brought out Mary’s story 
of how she had been in the Gladwin home only 
a week, but had grown very much attached to 
little Ruth even in that short time, and how she 
was so frantic with fear when she missed Ruth 
that she flew straight to the station hoping to 
get her back before her parents discovered she 
was gone. She had been afraid even to tele- 
phone, for fear that she would be overheard and 
dismissed for her apparent carelessness. Her 
story ended in another outburst of sobbing. 

Alderman Gladwin arose and went up to the 
sergeant’s desk, where he and Kelly conversed 
for some time in low tones. Kelly did most of 
the talking at first, and it appeared that he was 
telling the alderman about the confession of 
“Red” and T. Parker, which had been made just 
before he came in. Then the alderman talked a 
while, and Kelly was seen to shake his head and 
smile. Finally he beckoned to “Red,” who came 
forward. 

“Take off your overcoat,” he said, and “Red” 
did so, laying it on the desk. 

“Now, then, young man,” said Alderman 
Gladwin, “come to this address at ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning and we’ll arrange for a bet- 
ter chance than any you’ve ever had.” “Red” was 
too much affected to speak, but his eyes ex- 
pressed his gratitude. 

Kelly then beckoned to T. Parker, and as he 
approached, handed him his overcoat. 

“Tt’s all right, ain’t it?” he asked, and 1 3 






Parker shook his head rapidly, and smiled for 
the first time, it seemed to him, in a year. 

“Mary,” called out Alderman Gladwin, “come 
and get Ruth, and we'll go home.” 

When he looked around, he saw why Mary 
didn’t come. She and “Red” were, as Officer 
Flinn said, “clinched for keeps.” They were 
oblivious of everybody for a moment or two. 
Then as Mary felt all eyes upon them, she looked 
up, and promptly hid her blushing cheeks in 
“Red’s” coat. That gentleman also blushed, at 
least he looked redder than usual. And he gazed 
at his Mary with an expression in his eyes which 
indicated that there was a complete understand- 
ing between them. 

“Come,” said the alderman, and there was in 
his tone and the expression of his face an in- 
dication of the strength of the man, and the 
great-hearted appreciation of human nature, and 
its hopes and habits and failings, that made him 
such a leader in the politics of the big city, and 
made all who knew him his loyal supporters. 
He led the way to where his big automobile 
waited in front of the station. 

“Red,” he said, “suppose you come along with 
Mary for an hour or so, and—” he turned to T. 
Parker Sennet—‘“you tell John where to take 
you.” 

T. Parker hesitated for an instant, thinking of 
that awful rip in his coat, and the spots on his 
shirt front. Then as his hand closed over the 
diamond ring in his pocket, he whispered some- 
thing to the chauffeur. And that gentleman 
nodded and smiled as he shot the big machine 
off toward the boulevard. 

Twenty minutes later, T. Parker Sennet was 
ushered into the drawing room where his Helen 
had been waiting for so long. His general ap- 
pearance caused the maid who came to the door, 
considerable astonishment. But he brushed past 
her and ran over to where Helen was sitting 
intent only on the fact that he held a certain 
sparkling object in his hands. And without 
waiting even for a greeting, he seized her left 
arm and slid the solitaire upon her finger. 

“Never mind the clothes,” he said, “we'll ex- 
plain afterward—” , 

And if Officer Flinn had been present, he would 
have had the pleasure of seeing another “clinch 
for keeps.” But he would not have seen Helen’s 
smile reflected in the “one and one-quarter 
carats of crystallized sparkle,” for Helen’s smile 
was just then hidden in the front of T. Parker’s 
coat, and the diamond, together with the hand 
it adorned, was also hidden from sight, having 
been accidentally inserted between the two edges 
of the ripped seam in the back of T. Parker’s 
spike-tail coat. 
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“JANE MARRIES” 


The Story of a Will and a Way 
BY 
ANN ASHBY 


FAULTLESSLY DRESSED young man 
halted in his stroll down the boulevard, 
and, entirely unconscious of his surround- 
stood still and swore long and softly— 
softly because one o’clock in the afternoon, on a 
beautiful October day, Michigan Boulevard is a 
gay and busy thoroughfare; he swore long for 
many reasons. In the first place, he was not 
only badly bent, but quite and flatly broke. His 
balance at the bank was pathetically small and 
his debts more pathetically large and numerous. 
The life of ease he had led, from “prep” to col- 
lege, college to clubs and society, had not given 
him the preparation to earn his own living; the 
necessity for doing so had never given him the 
incentive, and the fact that he was Miss Hilda 
Mason’s. favorite and her only heir made the 
possibility of such necessity most remote. Even 
when she died and left that idiotic will, he had 
not worried. Why should he? He had enough 
to live on for a few years, and before the time 
was up to comply with the indecent terms of the 
will, he might be dead. If he wasn’t—well, he’d 
comply with them. He had until his twenty- 
sixth birthday, at any rate, and that was two 
whole years away. 

But the two whole years had passed, and the 
money that was to last so long had passed, too— 
for the life of a gay and popular bachelor is 
full of demands on the purse. On this bedutiful 
October afternoon, therefore, he, John Lathrop 
Gardner, found himself in the peculiar and ex- 
quisitely painful position of being obliged either 
to become a married man before four o’clock of 
that afternoon or to forfeit the fortune which 
was safe in the Trust Company’s vaults to a fund 
to establish a home for Indigent Plumbers. And 
it must be recorded, no matter how painful, that 
the fact that Aunt Hilda had such a weakness 
for plumbers was one of the bitterest thoughts 
of all. They do say that she had a love affair 


ings, 


just once and that the hero was—well, that is 
neither here nor there—she certainly had a lean- 
ing toward plumbers, and the family pride de- 
manded that the fact be kept suppressed. 

Now, Jack Gardner, bachelor, was having en- 
tirely too enjoyable a life to become Jack Gard- 
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ner, benedict. Beside, there was no one for whom 
he cared enough to change his scheme of life, 
but that damnable wili said he must! 

Well, there was Dorothy Cleaver. She was a 
cracking good dancer, pretty as a picture, but 
she never had a serious thought beyond the 
newest Tango step and the last breath in hats. 
She would never do. 

There was Edith Van Doven, tall, blond, stun- 
ning, and the sort of girl that everyone turned 
their glasses on when she entered the box at the 
opera, and only the man who had sat next to 
her at dinner realized what an awful fate it 
would be to sit opposite her at his own dinner 
table. 

And Babs Raiding—dear old Babs—just the 
best fellow in the world; not a bad looker, either. 
But she didn’t approve of him, and she was so 
blamed clever that she could make a fellow feel 
like such a fool. Then, too, she was entirely 
too strong-minded with suffrage views, and all 
such tommy-rot. No, the girl he was to marry 
must love him and approve of him and have as 
much brains as he had, but no more, and Jack 
had a haunting idea that Babs had a bit more 
of that commodity than he could show. Plainly 
there was nothing to do but to marry some 
stranger with the understanding that she would 
leave him directly and share the fortune as a re- 
ward. At least that was the most expeditious 
way, according to Burrows, and Burrows always 
had got him out of the hole. Good old Burrows! 
He would attend to it. What a convenience he 
was! Clever, quiet, cool, and his own pet word 
was expediency. 

In the meantime, with head bent, Jack was 
walking aimlessly up the boulevard, past the ho- 
tels, past the tumble-down houses and the gleam- 
ing office buildings. There were fewer and fewer 
people on the sidewalks, and when he finally 
awoke from his deep thought, he looked about 
him to regain his directions. Just ahead were a 
man and a girl, the man walking a step or two 
behind, as if he were trying to catch up to her. 
The girl was hurrying on with head erect, and 
Jack had just concluded that they were some 
couple who had quarreled, when the man iaid 
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his hand on the girl’s arm and she screamed. 
At that they began to struggle, evidently for the 
possession of her purse. Jack ran immediattly 
to the girl’s rescue, and had succeeded in throw- 
ing the thief down, when someone, evidently 
an accomplice, rushed up from behind, and there 
was a scream from the girl, a sharp prick and 
then—unconsciousness. 

Miss Baker was not the prettiest nurse in Saint 
Mark’s, but she was one of the most conscien- 


stand very little of what he was trying to say to 
her except that he kept asking for his watch and 
saying, “I must get her before four o'clock.” 
The nurse tried to soothe him and was about to 
ask for help when the maid appeared, saying 
that a young woman wished to see Mr. Gardner 
and that the superintendent had given her per- 
mission to do so. Miss Baker was glad, for 
perhaps this young woman would solve the dif- 
ficulty that seemed to worry her patient so 
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tious, and it was with a sense of great relief that 
she found the young man whom the police had 
brought in an hour before had regained con- 
sciousnes. At least his eyes looked clear enough 
and he drank the water she offered him with a 
relish. But he insisted upon talking, and so 
wildly. First, he asked her what time it was; 
then he asked her all sorts of questions about 
herself and her family; whether she expected al- 
ways to remain at the hospital. Finally, he talked 
about marriage and money. She could under- 


dreadfully. A graceful girl, beautifully dressed, 
and with the carriage and poise of a queen, but so 
heavily veiled that her face was hidden, entered 
the room and stepped quickly to the bedside. 

“Mr. Gardner?” sne asked, with the most won- 
derful voice Jack had ever heard, low, sweet and 
musical. 

“Yes,” said Jack 

“IT am the young woman for whom you suffered 
this accident.” 

“Nothing at all, I assure you,” said Jack, dep- 
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recatingly. He hated scenes and devoutly 
prayed she was not going to thank him. But 
she went on with a direct, business-like manner. 

“I understand, Mr. Gardner, that you must be 
married by four o'clock this afternoon or forfeit 
your fortune. Now, don’t interrupt me, if you 
when Jack attempted to speak. “You 
have just one-half hour before your time is up. 
I happened to hear of vour predicament—never 
mind how—and have made all the necessary ar- 
rangements and you and I can be married now 
immediately.” 

“Good God,” said Jack, “do you 
you are doing?” 


please,” 


realize what 
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“Perfectly,” answered the girl. “Directly after 
the ceremony I shall go my way and you may go 
yours.” 

“But I don’t even know your name.” 

“My name is—well—Jane. That is sufficient.” 

“But what reason could you have for doing 
this thing; for throwing your life away in this 
fashion? I may be useless, but I am not cad 
enough to allow such a sacrifice.” 

“Did you think of throwing yourself away 
when you came to my rescue on the avenue an 
hour or so ago? Now, don’t excite yourself. I 


know perfectly well just what I am doing. You 
are incapacitated indefinitely; you need funds; 
here is your opportunity. 


Is it not true that 





you had some plan of this sort before you were 
injured?” 

“Yes, yes, but 
moaned Jack. 

“My family and friends need know nothing 
about it.” 

And so, finally, overcoming his protestations, 
she went to the door and called the rest of the 
party, who were waiting without the door. There 
was a man in clerical attire, and a woman, evi- 
dently a maid, and very nervous. Miss Baker, 
the nurse, served as the second witness, and so 
they were married. 

True to her word, Jane, after obtaining the 
name of Jack’s lawyer, and assuring him that 
she would attend to notifying the attorney of 
the marriage, this strange girl, with the wonder- 
ful voice, left the room without a word as to her 
plans or identity. 

Jack, weak from his wound and from excite- 
ment,'made no attempt to detain her. Just then 
the cathedral clock nearby struck four. 

Jane was hurrying through the lower corridor 
in her haste to get out of the hospital when she 
heard someone call her. Her frightened maid 
grasped her arm and whispered, “It’s Mr. Bur- 
rows, your father.” And sure enough it was 
Jack’s attorney. 

“What on earth are you doing here, Jane? I 
was just hurrying up to see poor Gardner. He’s 
lost the fortune I told you about. How is he?” 

“He will recover and he won't lose his for- 
tune,” answered Jane, bracing herself for the 
confession. 

“Did he find someone to marry him?” 

“Yes, father, I married him myself,” looking 
at her father defiantly. 

“What in God’s name do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. He lost his opportunity, per- 
haps his life, in helping me, and I couldn’t be 
coward enough to stand by and see him do it 
when I was perfectly able to help.” 

Mr. Burrows, a man who had seen many crises, 
was completely overwhelmed by this situation, 
but when he had seen Jane’s marriage certificate 
and had been assured that everything was regu- 
lar and irrevocable, like the philosopher that he 
was, accepted the situation bravely and agreed 
with Jane that the only thing to be done was to 
secure and maintain absolute secrecy. There 
was no chance that Jack would find out who she 
was, for he had not seen her face, and Jane left 
the hospital quickly and went home. 

It would be supposed that Jack Gardner, hav- 
ing recently inherited a large fortune, with time 
and leisure to spend it, would be an unusualy 
happy man. His friends expected that he would 
marry some girl in his circle and settle down. 


your family and friends!’ 
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AND sO THEY 


They wondered at his restlessness and lack of 
purpose. Some even said that he seemed unbal- 
anced mentally after that accident when he was 
stabbed the year before. And Jack wondered at 
himself. 

“IT didn’t want a wife and I did want Aunt 
Hilda’s money. Now I have the money and I 
want the wife. What an ass I was to allow her 
to do such a thing for me—I must have been 
crazy. And no trace of her but that voice, and 


‘ney, 


WERE MARRIED 


what a voice? I have listened for it from Cali- 
fornia to St. Petersburg, and from Norway to 
Algiers, and I can’t find it. Jane—Jane! Well, 
that’s the girl I am looking for and I’ll never be 
satisfied until I find her.” 

One day at an exhibition of paintings at the 
Institute, Jack met Mr. Burrows, his old attor- 
and his daughter. Mr. Burrows intro- 
duced her to Jack simply as his daughter 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Watch This Space 





The purpose of this department is to encour- 
age those who have talent, and give them points 
of inside advice which should help them in plac- 
scripts. And the Editor of this depart- 
will be glad to answer personally any in- 

carding the subject, providing a self-ad- 
iecnanel ‘sabes envelope is enclosed. © 


ing their 
ment 


quiry 


Preparing Manuscripts. 
HIS DEPARTMENT has been ee 


to return a number of manuscripts because 
our rule not to criticize stories written in 
hand on account of time consumed, in 
in reading them. Use a typewriter. 
Or join the Photoplaywrights Asso- 
America, and get your typewriting 
done at cost. 


it is 
long 
many cases, 
It will pay. 
ciation of 


Heeding the Editor’s Advice. 


b ERE As 


what a woman writer wrote the 

Moving Picture World and below her let- 

ter follows the criticism of .E. W. Sargent, 
“hits the nail on the head :” 

“T have carried the 

there 


who 


thar 
sufficient reason for my 
that when I got 
to make the most of it 
understand the position 
judge by what I read 
in the photoplaywright department, of hitting the 
very 


attitude all along 
was a good and 
scripts coming back. I felt 
the right idea and how 
lL would sell. I cannot 
so many take, if I may 


ones who are trying showing 
I had an old draw- 
taught me that he 
finding had none to find, 
but that he was trying to discover and develop 
the good that might be in me, and I have made 
it a point to humble myself under those who are 


trying to teach me.” 


to help by 


them where they are wrong. 
a child, who 


fault, as he 


ing master, as 
was not 


“That’s a clean cut point of view. When an 
editor takes the trouble to write you that 
story lacks force or novelty, 


your 
do not assure your- 
self that you know more than that editor ever 
did or Do not get the idea that ke is 
trying to show his superiority. He isn’t. He 
doesn’t want to find fault in your script. He 
would much rather find that you had written 
just what he wanted, but because you are not 
up to standard and yet show some promise he 
takes the trouble to point out your faults that 
you may correct them. Most editors are very 


will. 


decent this way, far more decent than the author 
has any right to expect. You don’t hurt his feel- 
ings by ‘sassing him back,’ but you do hurt your 
chances of ultimate success when you turn a 
deaf ear to sincere criticism and hear only the 
words of praise. The man who rises superior to 
criticism has become lost to better things. There 
never was a man who could not be helped even 
by the humblest of his fellows.” 


Some Answers. 


AYNE, of Richmond, Ind., writes in for 
enough information to fill a book, and 
promises to subscribe to THE PHotopLay Maca- 
ZINE as soon as he gets his script written. Some 
ef his questions are of general interest, how- 
ever: 
(1) Which companies take farce-comedy, like 
a maiden aunt who comes to the city on a visit; 
whose ruling passion is auctions and bargain 
sales, and whose last bargain is a husband, bought 
second hand? Would such be called a comedy 
ora farce? 
Tragedy, Wayne! 
Straight comedy, 
seriously, 
comedy 


or comedy drama, is played 
just as if it were drama, and, like most 
in real life, the characters are unaware 
that their actions and situations are funny. Farce 
is where the humor is due to exaggeration of ef- 
fects and distortion of incidents. 
possible, but not probable. 
Sargent’s 


It is usually barely 
The above is farce. 
story of the pet potato bug which bit 
the villian and dies a heroic death is farce. 
Burlesque is ludicrous or exaggerated imitation— 
gross caricature. Very little, if any, burlesque is 
bought. Keystone, Majestic, Universal, Bio- 
graph, Essanay, Kalem, Lubin, Vitagraph and 
possibly Selig can be approached with a good 
farce. There is a large variance in their differ- 
ent requirements. Study the releases. 

(2) Do film companies really pay $25 to $100? 

Geo. Hennesey, Bannister Merwin and a few 
others can get $100 for a single reel, but their 
stories are pretty apt to be worth $100. Pro- 
fessional writers can get up to $50 for full reels 
and $25 for splits, from most companies, whil - 
the amateur is generally doing well to get $2: 
or $30 for a single reel. If the company has tc 
reconstruct the story, or it is written by some 
one who does not thoroughly understand the 
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“film game,” it is hardly fair to expect that the 
company will pay the same price that it does to 
the more experienced writer. 

(3) About schools and books on Photoplay 
writing ? 

At this writing there is no school in the coun- 
try that can be honestly recommended, and few 
of the books are of much value. Sargent’s 
“Technique of the Photoplay” is the best book, 
but the edition is sold out just at present. 
There are several good critics, but in that con- 
nection we would point out that the Association 
for which this magazine is sponsor will provide 
honest criticism at cost, in order to help boost 
its circulation. 

(4) How is a fade indicated? 

Most companies do not like trick work. If it 
is wished to show the man’s thoughts it is writ- 
ten—‘‘Dissolve in vision of his victim (or what- 
ever it is) and then dissolve out.” In this case, 
if it is a part of the scene, the vision is not 
numbered as a scene. Where the entire picture 
fades into another scene it is written—‘Fade into 
scene so-and-so.” <A fade out is written, “fade 
out.” 

(5) Is tt permissible to set narrative poems 
to picture form? 

If you are sure they are not copyrighted. 
Few firms will buy an adaptation, however. 
Where you adapt someone else’s work, give full 
credit to your source. Generally the firms prefer 
to have an adaptation made in their studio by 
their own staff writers, who are familiar with 
their facilities. 

(6) Can scenes take place in four different 
localities ? 

The limit for interior sets is usually six. That 
does not mean to use six unless they are needed. 
Outside scenes do not require a setting built in 
the studio, and so do not involve expense other 
than that of getting the company to the location. 
Outside sets are a matter of season and the lo- 
cation of the company. Merely use good judg- 
ment. Many field companies have no studio fa- 
cilities to speak of, and scripts for them are 
thrown all outside. Some companies like mostly 
inside stuff. Watch the films on the screen. 

(7) Are scripts in handwriting read? 

Sometimes. Generally not. In fact, as a rule 
they are not read. 

(8) Do photoplays of two or three reels bring 
more than single reels? 

Yes, but not because the story is written in 
two reels, but because the story is good enough 
for two-reel development. Fully half of a re- 
cent bunch of scripts I looked over were in more 
than one reel, and not one of the stories justified 
a multiple-reel production. To the beginner we 


advise, do not attempt to write anything but 


single and split-reel stuff. Further than that, | 


the market is not large for two-reel stuff. 

(9) Do you give the expression of the faces— 
sad, happy, etc.? Should one indicate every 
gesture? e 

The director can be relied upon for: the small 
details of business, which vary with every com- 
pany, and with every actor cast in a part. The 
business of the author is to indicate all essential 
business and action, and no more, unless specially 
asked to do so. For example: “John enters; 
sees Mary; and they rush together—reunion!” 
Not: “John opens the door from the outside; 
steps in; closes the door, sadly, as if with the 
weight of the world on his shoulders; and, start- 
ing to walk slowly across the room, looks up and 
sees Mary. For a moment he pauses, and then 
all the pent up emotions of years rush through 
his soul, and a momentary expression of agony 
gives way to a flash of sudden, of supreme hap- 
piness, as he realizes at last—” etc., ad wearium. 
Such a script wiil not be read. 

(10) Should one indicate every article of 
furniture in a scene, or only that which is re- 
quired, like a piano, etc.? 

Generally, neither. A few directors like a 
prop list, but in the main they would rather you 
give merely the essential business needed to get 
the story over, and if it is necessary that the 
girl strum a guitar, even an average director can 
be relied upon to provide the guitar without be- 
ing told. 

(11) Should one give anything besides the 
synopsis and scenario? 

Most editors like the scene plot. It goes 
or. the first sheet: Synopsis first, then characters 
and then scene plot. Always start the action, 
the scenario, on a separate sheet, and place name 
and address at top of this sheet, and at bottom 
of last sheet of action. 

(12) About telegrams, etc? 

They are written on cards by the sub-title man 
and photographed in a special camera. The au- 
thor merely gives the wording, or any directions 
for any special arrangement or efiect. 

(13) Can a ranch scene be made in a studio? 

It can, but it costs too much. Give the com- 
panies something easy, and something near at 
hand. Edison are the only ones I know of that 
make exterior scenes in the studios with any 
regularity, and they do not always do so. Special 
effects have to be made in the studio, and, as 
they cost a lot of money, the amateur had better 
not try to ask for them. 

(14) Will Sargent’s book explain every kind 
of point needed? 


I believe it will. There is a new edition on 
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A Beautiful Picture 
For You— 


Of Your Favorite Actor or 
Actress. 





How many times have you wished for 
the picture of your favorite actor or 
actress—the kind you can frame and put 
on the wall? 

We can give you these now. The 
present management of “*Photoplay’’ has 
succeeded in getting an excellent group 
of portraits of actors and actresses. 

Elegant and artistic reproductions of 
these are now ready. Just tell us who 
it is, and the picture will be sent by re- 
turn mail,—but first—you must send us 
a subscription to The Photoplay Maga- 
zine for one year, for yourself or a friend. 

And for every $1.50 subscription we 
receive from you, with a request for a 
reproduction, you will receive from us one 
of these beautiful portraits. 

We have anticipated a large demand 
for these photos, but you had better send 
in your request as soon as possible, never- 
theless. Remember, one picture with 
each $1.50 subscription. 

Get busy—they are easy to get, be- 
cause Photoplay Magazine is a good 
seller. 

Fill out the coupon now—-sign it now 
—and mail it now. 


(Only yearly subscription of $1.50 will be honored.) 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find. ............++++:: 


FOF cccsceviocsriccceteseee xeceusaene, ale 


send me by return mail picture of .......-----eeseee sees 


RR Ry NN ii ins kG ny 3 Oba Rbed anes eke 


Mail paper and picture to this address ............. ++. 
Name.. 




















the press, and the old one was quite complete. 
THE PHoropLray MAGAZINE can furnish the book 
for you. M. E. J. 


How to Write Scenarios. 


eo a moving picture scenario is as 
easy as falling off a log, and more profit- 
able. 

This is the opinion of one who has made a 
success of the art—F. M. Wiltermood, a photo- 
play writer for the Universal. His most recent 
success, “The Capture of Aguinaldo,” has been 
declared one of the master-pieces of the silent 
drama. He has completed a_ psychological 
photoplay upon which he labored for months, and 
officials of his company say it will bring discus- 
sion from “highbrow” savants the country over. 

Moving picture authors are bobbing up every- 
where. Every city, town and hamlet has its 
coterie of writers, striving to “make good” in 
the “screen” field. Hundreds of them are mak- 
ing a success of it; others are failures because, 
well—because they are ignorant of the kind of 
material wanted by the scenario critics. So for 
this reason—to assist, if possible, a few who 
want to know—I asked Mr. Wiltermood to ex- 
plain, in detail, the items essential to successful 
picture dramatization. 

“The best rule for an amateur to follow,” he 
said, “is to create first an interesting romance 
and then surround the principals with a sequen- 
tial series of setbacks. Finally remove all the 
obstacles by evolving a big climactic scene. The 
love story should be started in the very first 
scenes and should keep the leading characters 
quite busy until the final fadeout scene. 

“All scenes should be numbered, as scene 1, 
scene 2, etc. About forty-five scenes make one 
reel of film, or one thousand feet. In each 
scene put only about thirty-five seconds’ time of 
action, and then make the next scene in another 
setting. If scene 27 is played inside a house 
scene 28 should be set outside the building, after 
which the next scene could again be enacted inside 
the house. This method is called ‘the cutback’ 
system, and is made necessary because the eyes 
tire in thirty-five seconds when gazing at a 
background on a moving picture theater screen, 
and so the backgrounds are changed rapidly.” 

“All morbid themes should be eschewed, such 
as insanity, lost memory, kidnapping of children, 
murder and alcoholism. Photo dramas should 
be made a's intellectual as possible. Aim to teach 
a lesson, not merely to entertain. And also bear 


in mind that the motion film industry is not 
standing still, but is marching ahead with the 
evolutionary progress of the other arts.”—Los 
Angeles Evening Herald. 





















HERE is only one rule for success, and 

that is hard work. This is a bromide, of 

course, but it should be a proverb. In this 
article I shall criticise a script, picked at ran- 
dom from a pile of scripts that have been sent 
to THE PuHotopLay MAGAZINE for criticism, and 
in criticising it I hope to give some idea of 
the amount of actual work involved in the writ- 
ing of a script, and to show that most of the 
statements circulated by the “schools” and 
others to the effect that anyone can write photo- 
plays, and that they are easily written, are either 
maliciously false, or the result of gross incom- 
petence. It is estimated that ninty-nine per cent 
of all scripts submitted are utterly impossible, 
and this, in itself, is enough to show that the 
writing of photoplay manuscripts is not always a 
profitable and pleasing “diversion.” 

The lure of photoplay writing is the lure of 
something for nothing. A fair average price 
which a beginner can obtain for a drama is $20. 
Of the scripts handed me to make a selection 
from, I doubt that one is written by a writer who, 
in the commercial or other fields of endeavor, can 
command a weekly stipend of $20. The scripts, 
at least, do not in any case bear the earmarks 
of a $25 man. And yet, if any one of these 
writers were told that they would have to 
work eight hours a day for six days a week to 
get out a twenty-dollar script, there would be 


“WHY MY SCENARIOS DO NOT SELL” 


BY 
MARC EDMUND JONES 





one awful howl. It is the idea of sitting down 
and dashing off a story in a couple of hours that 
is responsible for the poor scripts, eliminating 
from the discussion those who do not possess 
the latent ability; and it is the glutting of the 
market with these poor scripts that makes the 
way a mighty hard one for the writer who is 
anxious to study and learn, and who is willing 
to work hard. 

If I do nothing else in this article, I hope to 
appeal to the embryonic writer on just one 
point, i.e. not to attempt to write a photoplay 
script until he is willing to take it seriously, and 
further than this, to put in at least a reasonable 
amount of time in study and in practice writ- 
ing. Or, in other words, if one would not try 
to begin the practice of law by opening an 
office and experimenting before the court, why 
try to learn to write photoplays in an equally 
inane manner? 

There is, however, a word of encouragement 
that can be said to those who are willing to work 
and study photoplay writing. Practically all the 
leading photo-playwrights in the country are 
writers who started as amateurs and. have suc- 
ceeded in working to the top. Although scripts 
are hard to sell, there is a large market and a 
good market for them, and a_ well-written 
script can always command a good price, The 
writer who perseveres can win success. 





ScENARIO. 
Characters: 
Edith, the wife; 
Bob, the husband; 
Mrs. Hall, the mother; 
Jack Ross and wife. 


‘Romance and Reality” 
The Synopsis, Name of Author, Scene Plot, etc., Are Eliminated 


CRITICISM. 
Cowboys; justice of peace; stage driver; 
doctor; maid; people in ballroom; president; 


partner, and another doctor, are not mentioned 
in the cast. 





Scene 1, Exterior—ranch house—— 

Ross and cowboys watch stage as it comes up 
road. The mail is distributed, and a beautiful 
girl gets out and gives Ross a letter. Some of 
the cowboys have received letters but they are 
so unterested in the girl that they forget to read 





Interested is misspell-d which in this case 
means careless typing. 

I do not believe that at any time in the early 
West the mail was distribut2d from the stage, 
but was thrown off in a sack, and handled by an 


accredited postmaster. 
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“Beautiful” girl stamps the novice. 
them, but crowd around Ross to find out who 
Ross opens the letter and reads— 
Dear Jack:— 

I am 


she is. 


Edith out 
I entrust her to your care. 
Your old friend. 


sending my daughter 
for her health. 


west 


Ralph Hall. 


Ross Edith and introduces her to 
the cowboys who each try to outdo the others 
in making a good impression on her. Mrs. 
Ross comes out is introduced to Edith, and 
leads her inside the house. 


welcomes 


Two 


Scene 2. 


Weeks Later——Bob 
Outdoors—— 

Bob and Edith seated by a tree. Love scene. 
Bob proposes, is accepted and they rise and 
walk away slowly. 


Wins 


Scene 3 Porch—Home of Justice of Peace— 
Bob and Edith come up. The Justice comes 
out and and they depart. 


marries them 


Parlor of Hall home—— 

Mr. Hall comes in reads letters. One sur- 
prises him and he gives it to his wife to read, 
chuckling to himself as he watches her read. 
Dear Daddy ;— 

Bob and I were married today. 
news to mother. 


Scene 4. 


Break the 


Edith Harding 

P. S—He has lots of money. 

Mrs. Hall half fainting, falls in a chair and 
cries. Her husband tries to comfort her but 
she jumps up and declares that she will not 
have it. 


The New Home 


Scene 6. Exterior of cottage. 

Bob and Edith come up path and he welcomes 
her to the new home. With arms entwined 
they enter the house. 


A Few Days Later 

Scene 7, Living room. 

Bob and Edith are happy in their new home. 
They hear knock and Edith admits her mother 





The letter: The author wanted to get the girl 
West, and unwilling to work her imagination, 
used this same old device. As written it im- 
plies that Hall has sent Edith along, merely 
with a letter of introduction, on the off-chance 
that his old friend will welcome her. In real 
life there would have been previous corre- 
spondence, and it would not have hurt the story 
at all to word the letter that “this is my 
daughter, Edith, whom you expect,” etc., etc. 
And similarly, at the start, it would not have 
required the distributed letters for the cowboys 
to register their interest in Edith. 

Careless punctuation makes a bad impression. 


The punctuation of the leader is unique; of 
last sentence, bad. 

Enter Bob! Who is he? Where did he come 
from? And what does he do? I suppose we 
are to presume he was one of the cowboys, but 
later, we find he has “lots of money.” The cast 
merely gives him as “husband.” 


As a story we are tripping along nicely, and 
the audience is breathless with suspense—not! 
A girl arrives West; the cowboys become en- 
amoured; one proposes and is accepted; no one 
objects or interferes, and so they “walk slowly” 
to the justice of the peace, and he comes out 
and marries them offhand on his porch. 

Why an immediate marriage? 


Here we have some quick work in letter writ- 
ing. In Scene (3) they are just married, and 
in Scene (4) we see her father reading a letter 
from her that must have been written after we 
left them in (3). This makes a bad jump, and if 
produced in this way would mean that the sub- 
title man would have to put in a sub-title. 

The spectator does not know that Edith’s 
maiden name was Hall, and so he will conclude 
it was Harding. and wonder why the girl signs 
her full name in writing to her parents. The 
postscript leads us to believe the girl married 
Bob for his money. There was nothing in (2) 
or (3) to indicate this. 

Scene 5 is missing. 

Acrobatic Mrs. Hall! 
naturally. 


Characters MUST act 


We are to assume, I take it, that Bob and 
Edith have been living elsewhere for awhile, 
and are now moving to a new place. Or per- 
haps this was built while they were walking 
back from the justice of the peace. 

Arms entwined sounds funny for a cowboy. 


I do not see the idea of the “Few Days Later” 
leader unless to give Mrs. Hall a chance to 
arrive. We have 53 words on the screen 
already, and 50 is about the limit for one reel. 
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and welcomes her. She introduces Bob but 
she barely speaks to him. Bob leaves the room 
and leaves mother and daughter together. 


Edith’s Mother Tells Her How Impossible It Is 
For Happiness to Come From Such a Union 


Mrs. Hall tells Edith how foolish she has been 
and that it is impossible for an educated, re- 
fined girl like herself to have any happiness 
with a rough uneducated boy like Bob. Bob 
comes in and unobserved he hears them talking, 
Edith stands up for Bob and will not listen to 
her mother. Bob is hurt by Mrs. Hall’s words 
and slips away. 


Mrs. Hall Returns to City 


Scene 8, Same as Scene 6. 

Bob is sitting by tree thinking of Mrs. Hall’s 
words. The stage drives up and Edith and her 
mother come out of house. Edith bids her 
mother a tender farewell and the latter with- 
out a word to Bob gets in and is driven off. 
Edith stands staring after her mother. Bob 
comes forward and speaks to her but she turns 
away and enters the house. Bob is surprised 
and stung by her actions and sits down to think 
what to do He takes out a paper and care- 
lessly looks over it. An ad attracts his atten- 
tion and he studies it intently (AD of corre- 
spondence school) and then writes a letter and 
goes to mail it. 




















After the Excitement of the Marriage Wears 
Off Edith Tires of Country And Longs For 
The City 


Scene 9. Same as Scene 7. 

Mary sits in chair reading and dreaming. 
She longs for the city and is tired of the coun- 
try. Bob comes in behind her and playfully 
throws his arms about her. She reproves him 
for mussing up her hair and leaves the room. 
Bob is stunned by her actions and follows her 
out 


Bob Educates Himself Thru a Correspondence 
School. 


Scene 10. Barn loft. 
Bob climbs up, goes to corner and takes pile 


of books from under hay, sits down and studies 
them 












Why does Mrs. Hall come West? There was 
nothing in (4) to show that she planned to go, | 
and she is certainly dragged in abruptly as ti 
things stand. 

This is first semblance of a story. We 
now have an obstacle to the happiness of our if 
hero and heroine in the presence of Edith’s | 
mother, 

The leader is poorly worded, and the spec- 
tator will not get the idea at all. 

The spectator will not sympathize with the 
position taken about the chance of happiness in 
the union. By putting the leader in quotes, and 
making it the statement of the mother, it will 
then be merely her view, and not the statement 
of fact by the author as it now is. 

The first dramatic situation is here, where 
Bob hears his indictment by his mother-in-law. 
Good heart-interest |! 


From the way this is written it appears that 
Mrs. Hall’s visit doesn’t last over fifteen or 
twenty minutes. And to take a several thous- 
and mile journey for that! 

The mother is painted pretty dark when she 
is not even coolly civil to Bob, and yet she is 
labeled refined. 

Edith is a changeable girl, surely. In one 
scene she stands up for Bob, and a few minutes 
later turns around and bids a tender farewell 
to the mother with whom she was about to 
quarrel before, and now snubs Bob in a way 
that no girl of refinement would be apt to do. 

The paper was conveniently arranged for 
Bob, and the ad was right there when wanted. 
Perfectly natural! And where did he get 
paper, etc., for the letter? 


(tee I te 


I now see why Edith married so quickly—for 
the “excitement” of marriage. 

Mary. Practically every script you pick up 
is filled with earmarks of carelessness like this. 
It looks like Edith is being painted from a 
character in real life named Mary, and I bet 
there’s a little feminine feud involved. 

Edith, buried on a ranch, is yet careful of her 
hair dressing. 

Bob, “stunned,” yet follows her out. 







Bob is a wizard at his studies. Following the 
script closely we find his education is com- 
pleted within about a year. 
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One Year Later 


Scene 11, Sane as Scene 6— 
Edith comes up path towards house, stops, 
listens, frowns and hurries inside. 


Scene 12, Same as Scene 7— 

Bob and cowboys are in room. Bob motions 
for them to be quiet and goes out. He returns 
with a baby in his arms. The cowboys all re- 
joice and make a big fuss over it. Edith comes 
in room, frowns and takes the baby away with- 
out a word. Bob sends the boys away and goes 
to demand what she means. 


Scene 13, Edith’s room— 

Edith comes in with the baby and lays it 
down not very gently and sighs. She goes to 
dresser and looks at picture then sits down and 
cries. Bob comes in and she tells him she is 
homesick. He tries to comfort her but she 
sends him away. 


The Next Evening 


Scene 14. Same as Scene 13— 

Bob comes in and looks around for Edith. 
He is about to take the baby up when he sees 
a note pinned to the blanket. He takes it up 
and reads: 

I CANNOT STAND THE WEST ANY LONGER. I AM 
GOING BACK TO THE CITY. 

Bob reads note and staggers to chair 
burrying his face in his hands he weeps. 


and 


Scene 15, Kitchen— 

Baby in corner; Bob enters his arms full of 
books and is about to thrust them in stove but 
turns and looks at baby then resolves to study 
for its sake. He sits at table and studies. 


Scene 16, Same as Scene 13—— 

Bob is watching over baby’s bedside. The 
Dr. enters and examines the baby, shakes his 
head hopelessly and talks with Bob telling him 
how sick the child really is. Bob listens then 


writes letter to Edith begging her to come home 
and gives it to Dr. to mail. 






Scene 17, Same as Scene 5— 

The maid brings in the mail. Mrs. Hall looks 
thru it and picks out her own letters and 
piles Edith’s up together. One of Edith’s letters 
attracts her attention. she picks it up and 
recognizes Bob’s postmark She hears Edith 
coming and hides it in a book. Edith looks 
thru her mail and sighs at the number of 
invitations etc., and longs to hear from Bob. 








Concerning scenes (11), (12), (13), we find 
the cowboys rejoicing over the baby, which, with 
the conventional leader—One Year Later—would 
lead us to the conventional conclusion that the 
baby is just born. Edith, however, is too active 
to permit this assumption. 

Why does Bob send the boys away? 
just excuse himself? 

Lays the baby down. “not very gently.” A 
little touch, but one which helps to paint Edith 
pretty blackly. The poor babe, just brought 
into the world, is thus treated by its mother, 
and Bob, natural fellow, is less interested in the 
baby than in his efforts to comfort Edith. This 
business justifies the leader a bit back that leads 
us to assume they married for “excitement.” 

What is picture on dresser? 

Why does Edith take baby away from Bob 
and the boys? To be contrary? 

Bob must be pretty wishy-washy, he is “sent 
away,” etc., so much by Edith. 


Why not 


Edith, we may assume, has left Bob. 

A mother has deserted her new-born child, 
her husband, and her home, upon sudden im- 
pulse, because—and this is “some” reason—the 
West has gotten on her nerves. Why she did 
not go yesterday, or tomorrow, the author does 
not say. 

To this point we, as yet, have no story, but 
merely a loosely strung together bunch of in- 
cidents. 


He 1s wishy-washy. He weeps. 


In scene (14) we have Bob utterly crushed 
and weeping copiously, and now, an instant later, 
we have both him and the baby transplanted to 
the kitchen. 

However, here, we have one of the very few 
dramatic moments that the script possesses—a 
mental struggle, but it is not brought out. 


And now, from studying, we find Bob, on the 
instant, transplanted to the side of the baby, 
who, well a moment ago, is now desperately 
sick. The doctor, we assume, just happened in. 

The spectator can be relied upon, we suppose, 
to guess that the note is to Edith and begs her 
to come home, and that the doctor takes it to 
mail. 


Edith must get a heavy mail, and that after 
being buried on the ranch over a year. 

The spectator will know that it is Bob’s 
letter that Mrs. Hall hides, since the previous 
scene clearly (?) explained that Bob was writ- 
ing Edith, 

Again a change of front on the part of Edith. 
Now she is longing for Bob again, but has no 
thought of the baby. 
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Scene 18, Same as Scene 17— 

Bob watches out of window expecting Edith 
to come. The Dr. bends over the child He 
goes to Bob lays his hand on his shoulder and 
leads him to bedside just as baby dies. The 
father is heartbroken and goes to window again 
while the doctor covers up child. The father 
turns around and looks at child. He shows the 
doctor Edith’s picture then tears it up and swears 
he is thru with her forever. 


Scene 19, Ball room scene— 
Edith is the center of attraction and is sur- 
rounded by many admirers. 












Bob Goes East And Aided By His Successful 
Correspondence Education Gets a Position 


Scene 20, Business office 
Bob enters, shows letters and credentials and 
is given a position 


Later The Firm Is About to Fail Because It Is 
Unable To Raise a Large Amount of Money 


Scemne 21, Same as Scene 20— 

The president and one of his partners in busi- 
ness talks over their trouble. Bob enters and 
learns their trouble. He comes forward and 
tells them that he will loan them the money, 
but they laugh at him and dont think that he 
has any money. Bob goes out and soon returns 
with the money. They accept it. The presi- 
dent writes out a check and sends him out with 
it. While he is gone they talk about what they 
will do to reward him. 


Bob Is Made a Partner of thé Firm 


When he returns he is made a partner of the 
firm. 

















Scene 22, Park— 

Edith is sitting on bench. Bob comes along 
both are surprised to see each other. Edith 
springs up and goes to Bob with outstretched 
hands. Bob at first starts towards her then 
draws back, coldly speaks and passes on. Edith 
is stunned and catches his sleeve and asks him 
about the baby and begs him to take her back. 
He tells her of babys death and that he is 
through with her forever and goes on. Edith 
stands staring after him and then sits on bench 
weeping. 








that she is longing for Bob and that all her 
mail is invitations. 





nice. That is why this is not a story. It doesn’t 
‘worry us. We don’t like Edith, and so are not 








Again the spectator is relied upon to assume 











As a scene this gets over its purpose. 


Doubt that the author would care to pay for 
all the extras required here at $5 per day 
apiece. i 





Ten words is about limit for a leader. This 
one is unhappily worded. 

This makes the seventh interior set. 
usually considered limit. 


Six is 


We never had any doubt or fear that Bob 
would come out all right, and now we know 
he is going to have a chance to do something 


particularly anxious for a reconciliation. 

We presume Bob takes the position to keep 
out of mischief. He has lots of money, as we 
have been told. 

Bob doesn’t have to go far for his money. 
Just steps out the door. Or are we to wait five 
or ten minutes in inaction until Bob returns? 

We suspect that Bob is sent out with the 
check so as to get him out of the way until it 
is decided to make him a partner. 

We thought that this is what would happen. 
That is what “conventional” means. 


People in society sit on park benches (?). 
Bob got out of the office mighty quick after 
being made partner. i 
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“Oh yes, by the way, how is baby!” 


a 











Three more scenes follow this wherein Edith 
is sent West again for her health, and kneeling 





flowers about it, is seen by Bob and finally for- 





at the baby’s grave in prayer, after having placed 





given. The author then footnotes this—“This 
scenario can end with Scene 22, unless the 
‘happy ending’ is desired.” It did not need the 
footnote to make it clear that these latter 
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scenes were “tacked” on, as the characters do 
not act like they have been painted in the pre- 
vious scenes, and incidents are dragged in to 
re-unite them over the baby’s grave. 

It is that the idea alone is all that is 
necessary. There is occasionally an idea so 
unique that it will be purchased, and the editor 
will write the scenario from it. But in the main 
that lies behind the scenario is little 
hetter than the idea in this, and it is the develop- 
inent—the business—the technique, that sells the 


said 


the idea 















scenario, and not the bare idea. This story 
can be made into a very strong story, and a 
salable one, but as it stands, the idea is entirely 
under cover, and it is merely a loosely strung 
together succession of incidents in the lives of 
some impossible characters. The matter here 
is the matter with the majority of scripts—the 
ninety-nine per cent. First—careless and hurried 
work; and second—lack of understanding of 
photoplay writing, and lack of appreciation of 
dramatic values. 








HEN the motion picture was in its in- 
fancy, eighteen or twenty summers ago, 
the men who produced the scenes simply 

told the actors what to do, without any written 

synopsis or plot in Then the 
demand for clever, polished stories was not so 
great, as people had not as yet attained the in- 
terest in the new invention; the theatres were 
and the used 

were and im- 


skeleton form. 


machines 
crude 


and unsanitary 
to project the pictures 
perfect. 

However, the gradual demand for better pic- 
tures brought about by the influence of public 
opinion soon established a set of rules, which 
have been closely adhered to ever since. 

In the first place the film companies realized 
that in order to meet competition they must put 
out the best that money could buy. So men were 
encouraged to write plots, as they called them, 


rough 


which in the beginning seldom covered more 
than two or three pages and from which the 
director would assign his parts and carry 


through the action to suit his equipment. 
Gradually it could be seen that each parti- 
cular action before the camera, if written down 
in unified order, with good coherence, would 
story in actions. This corresponded 
favorably to the scenario of the legitimate 
drama, or the skeleton work of a play, where 
the conversation omitted and the 
or plot expressed in technical terms. 
At any rate, the field has opened materially to 
men and women of trained minds, who are 


form a 


was action 


quick to grasp an incident; able to build around 
sufficient intelligence to polish it 
into a good clean story. 

The many hundreds of promising advertise- 
ments put out in the interest of the so-called 
scenario schools, who teach you to write plays, 
in consideration of a small fee, have flooded the 
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market with the scripts of thousands of authors 
or would-be writers, who are lured by the glow- 
ing words, “Anyone can write scenarios,” and 
“$so paid for scenarios.” 

It is true that anyone can write scenarios, if 
given a little instruction as to form and require- 
ment, but will these scenarios be marketable 
with a film company? 

It is true that $50 is often paid for scenarios, 
but in the long list of real successful writers, 
how many will step forward and give his aver- 
age as $50? 

Photoplay craft is just as much an art and a 
science as story writing and a little harder, 
since the author of a story can elaborate by 
style and beauty of speech. 

From time to time, Scenario Authors and you 
who aspire to the Roll or Honor, this depart- 
ment will put forth to you, in very plain Eng- 
lish, what should be avoided and selected, and 
we shall try to encourage those with talent to 
build their way to success. 


THE MARKET PLACE. 


For the benefit of those who do not keep in 
touch with the market for photoplays: 


BRAND COMPANY AND ADDRESS 
American. .....American Film Mfg. Co., 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
.Foreign. Not in the market. 
3iograph...... Biograph Company, 
807 East 175th St., 
New York City. 
Universal Film Mfg. Co., 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Cal. 
3roncho....... Broncho Motion Picture Co., 
1705 Allesandro St., Los A. 


Ambrosio..... 


ee 


Champion......Universal Film Mfg. Co., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 
Cines..........Foreign. Not in the market. 
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BRAND 
Crystal 


jo ee 


Eclair 


Edison 


Essanay...... 
Frontier....... 
Gaumont..... 
Gt. Northern. . 
i so -0nrenes 


re 


Kay Bee..... 


Keystone...... 


Kinamacolor. 


Majestic...... 


Melies 


a 
2 Se 


Powers. .<... 
PUES 6b ck voce 


ee ee 


Reliance. .... 


Thanhouser. .. 


Victor 


Vitagraph.... 


Vitagraph... 
CAs seks ed 


Note: 


. Foreign. 


. Foreign. 
. Universal, Eastern office. 
.Kalem Co., 235 W. 23d St., 





COMPANY AND ADDRESS 
Crystal Film Co., New York City. 


-Ryno Film Co., 


City Island, New York. 
American Eclair Co., 

225 W. 42d St., New York City. 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc., 

2826 Decatur Ave., 

Bedford Park, N. Y. C. 


. Essanay Film Mfg. Co., 


1333 Argyle St., Chicago, III. 
St. Louis Motion Picture Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Not in the market. 
Universal, Eastern office. 
(See above.) 
Not in the market. 


New York City. 


.N. Y. Motion Picture Corp., 


1705 Allesandro St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Keystone Film Co., 
1705 Allesandro St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


..Temporarily not in the market. 


Foreign. Not in the market. 


.Temporarily clo Thanhouser Film 


Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Company abroad. 
Not in the market. 
‘Universal, Western office. 
Not in the market. All material 
prepared by staff writers. 
Universal, Western office. 


Pilot Films®Corporation, 


120 School St., Yonkers, N. Y. 


. Directors Film Corporation, 


102 W. trorst St., 
New York City. 


..Carlton Motion Picture Labora- 


tories, 540 W. 2ist St., N. Y. C. 
Universal, Eastern office. 

Selig Polyscope Co., 

20 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Solax Company, Fort Lee, N. J. 
Not in the market. All material 

prepared by staff writers. 
Universal, Eastern office. 


. Vitagraph Co. of Am., 


East 15th and Locust Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. Western office, Santa Monica, Cal. 


Lubin Mfg. Co., 
20th St. and Indiana Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is the aim of THE PHotopLay Mac- 


AZINE to keep this list as up-to-date as possible, 


but the department may go to press before 
notification of changes or special items of infor- 
mation may be received, and, for this reason, 
questions will be welcomed, and, if accompanied 
by self-addressed and stamped envelope, will be 
answered by return mail. Items of changes or 
information will be welcomed from readers. _ 

It is not the policy of THE PHotopLay Mac- 
AZINE to list companies who do not have a reg- 
ular outlet for their product, so as to protect 
its readers from loss at the hands of new 
companies who may find themselves unable to 
meet their obligations. The feature film com- 
panies will not be listed, except at the request 
of the company, as they are seldom in the mar- 
ket, and their requirements are seldom those that 
can be filled by an amateur writer. 


“ ASHES” 


This two-reel Reliance picture is distinctly a 
novelty ; taking an old man, already on the verge 
of the grave, back through the various love 
episodes of a very checkered career. 

The old man—all alone in his mansion—gives 
a dinner to the memories of the girls he loved 
and lost. As he stops at each place and raises 
the different bouquets of flowers, he sees within 
the blossoms old love tales. The violets take 
him back to the sweet country girl who loved 
another more than she did him. The lily-of-the- 
valley brings its memory of the society belle 
who rejected him for a richer man. The orchid 
holds in its purple depths the bewitching face of 
the beautiful countess who pretended to love 
him when he was in the diplomatic service, but 
was a spy and only desired to use him as a tool. 
The red roses bring back a night in Paris when, 
at the Opera House, he first saw Carmencita, the 
incomparable dancer, light of foot and lighter 
still of heart—he fought a duel for her, only to 
find that she cared less than nothing for him. 
And a bunch of sweet peas hold the memory of 
the pretty, innocent girl who would have mar- 
ried him at her parents’ bidding had he not dis- 
covered in time that her heart was given to his 
young secretary. For her, last of his loves, he 
made his first great sacrifice. 

An the old man rises to toast these memories, 
the glass stem snaps and he falls dead across 
the table. An overturned candle sets the drap- 
eries' on fire, and soon all the flowers are but 
cold heaps of ashes. 

Irving Cummings plays the old man with very 
telling effect; the five beautiful women are Rose- 
mary Theby, as Carmencita; Edgena de Lespine, 
as the countess; Norma Phillips, the mercenary 
girl; Bobbie Robbins, the country girl, and Irene 
Howley, for whom he made the sacrifice. 
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\ Our best reference: A pleased customer in Your home town 
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FOLDED HIDDEN CARD “POCKETS 
Genuine Black ‘Goat Seal Leather \ 
‘ BILLFOLD AND CARDCASE 


m ost Remarkable Bargain in a three fold combination case, 
which cannot be duplicated elsewhere for our price $1 00 Sold under 


our well-known GU ARANTEE and direct o nly Will last for 
years. Carefully made with turned edges and moire lining. Measures 3x5 
in. folded and has seven pockets: two with transparent windows for passes 
end songs cards, secret billfold, stamp-book-pocket, compartment contain- 
ing court plaster and two extra card pockets Two-year-calendars. Same 
Case in Genuine English Pigskin (tan) or Genuine Black 
Seal $2.00. Any name stamped in heavy gold letters on inside F LE. 

(Such gold-stamping, when done outside, usually costs from 25 to 35c 
alone.} Emblems of leading ratevnat orders stamped in gold for 25c 


extra. Orders filled promptly and carefully 


Delivery guaranteed. Your 
money cheerfully refunded if not 


satisfactory. Good postage 
stamps accepted, Writs for 7th annual FREE catalog. showing 
our big lineof GUARANTEED LEATHER GOODS, it will 
save you money. Correspondence solicted in reference to quantities of 
Leather Novelties for Advertising Purposes. 


U.S. LEATHER GOODS CO., Ft240;24™ gists 


Pioneers of The Exclustve Leather Goods Mail Order Business 














SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK! 


Has your scenario come back? Or have you another? | will 

typewrite, revise, criticize, correct, put your scenario in 

salable form, and advise where to sell, for $1.25. Stories put 

in scenario form $1 .50; scenarios criticized 50c, including plot 

technique. Folders “How to Write a Photoplay,’ Facts 

—e Pointers," Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 5c in coin each. 
Distant patrons given special attention. 

Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 
1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMS Wy TED tine Bie ‘y in inely Baw ond 
PO ANTE W an 
ae of Melodies. my way BE ABLE 
ITE A MIT, PAST EX Penance UNNECESSARY Publication @UARAN- 
Tate, t wing Sond by the WORLD'S LARGEST, RELIABLE SON + pee —4 
Hundreds of of Bo Bs writers pay with mow work, We aod ng 
; recent. W: ub- 


ish for 8€8T results. Ravwontn’ 3 Sesion i enaearing bn beaurirutiy cts To soon. ex- 
plaining our SQUARE DEAL PLAN, FREE. THIS is YOUR OPPORTUNITY of a LIFETI nd us your 
perk for FREE inspection and advice. HAYWORTH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., ‘386, WASHINGTON, D.C. 















BECOME A 


Photoplay Actor or Actress 


One of the most pleas- 
ant and well paid of 
professions. Send 
stamp for particulars. 


The P. A. Booking Offices 
ASHLAND, OHIO 

















“MISSION BELLS” 


(Continued from page 50.) 
known who he was, and that she had insisted 
on nursing him. 

“I would in some way repay my debt, brave 
Senor !” 

He turned on his side, although it cost him an 
effort, and then, as he met her gaze and she 
dropped her eyes, he was satisfied somehow and, 
uncomprehending, felt a great happiness he cared 
not to analyze. He closed his eyes. Isabel 
watched him, and then, as the minutes fled, and 
she was sure he was asleep, she leaned over and 
pressed her lips to his—just once, and it was the 
only time. 

V. 


E ppnecon the kindly care of Isabel and her 
mother, Pedro rapidly regained his health 
and strength. But, while daily he grew better, 
a cloud seemed to come over him, and Isabel 
worried, and longed to know his trouble and help 
him. Finally she found him one day, deep in 
thought; and she stole up and sat beside him. 
He did not notice her. She smiled, and then, 
cautiously reaching out, plucked a bit of twig. 
And then a miracle! He suddenly slapped at his 
ear as he felt the teasing touch of the twig, and, 
half turning saw her there. The mind is quick, 
but the heart is quicker, and, before he had time 
to think, the primal instinct asserted itself, and 
he pulled her to him, where she nestled, con- 
tented. And then, without warning, mind had 
returned, and he pushed her away. 

“T cannot! I cannot! It is the impulse of 
the Evil One!” 

And then he told her of his raising in the 
mission, and of the instruction and warning of 
the good Padres. When he had finished he looked 
up into her face, anxiously. She met his gaze 
seriously for a moment; then her eyes twinkled; 
and then she laughed! He was hurt. Gently 
she explained and wiped away the impressions 
of the years of training in the mission. 

“Would you discredit your own mother?” 

Slowly his fears vanished, and again he took 
her to his arms. No love such as this, he rea- 
soned, could be other than good. But a vestige 
of doubt remained. Suddenly there came an 
inspiration. 

“We will go ask Father Francisco!” 

Her impulse was to demur, but she finally 
agreed to go. 

Father Louis met them at the gate of the 
mission; rushed out to greet Pedro; and then 
started as Pedro presented Isabel. Angered, the 


Padre would push her away, as if she were 
the Evil One himself. 


But just then, as Pedro’s 
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doubts again returned, Father Francisco came 
out and welcomed Pedro. Pedro explained, and 
Father Francisco hesitated. Finally he smiled 
and told them that they should have his bless- 
ing. Father Louis angrily stalked back into the 
mission, while Father Francisco bade Pedro and 
Isabel kneel, and he pronounced his benediction 
on their betrothal. 

“God may be served outside the mission as 
well as in, my children. Pedro, may you al- 
ways remember that you can be consecrated, in 
heart, if not by vows, to the cause of Him who 
loves us all; and you, Isabel, may you be as 
good and true as was my mother! 





FOR LADIES ONLY 


The Kinemacolor Company of America has 
arranged with Gimbel Brothers to photograph in 
natural colors “La Parisienne Elegante in Her 
Boudoir”’—as a demonstration, for ladies only, 
of the correct manner of wearing the latest 
styles of French lingerie. For this fashion dis- 
play Paris his sent her loveliest and most novel 
specimens of under-apparel. From boudoir caps 
to stays, from fichued “combinations” to hand- 
embroidered “throws,” everything appertaining 
to the fashionably dressed French woman is 
displayed and applied. The correct method of 
donning a corset is illustrated, while the putting 
on of vest, chemise and billows of fairy-like 
gauzes, laces and filmy stuffs—some of them 
duplex, some of them single, all of them a mass 
of mysterious ruffles and and fluffles and foam— 
are shown by nearly a score of beautiful models. 
Naturally such intimate displays are not for the 
general public. The pictures will be supplied to 
theaters having the Kinemacolor fashion service, 
and will be shown only at special matinee per- 
formances for ladies only. 





“TRUTH IN THE WILDERNESS” 


(Concluded from page 41.) 
and confessed how deep was his disappointment. 
Mary unconsciously crept closer in his arms the 
while she comforted him and at last he awoke 
to the fact that now she meant everything in 
the world to him. He made no sudden declara- 
tion of love, but in some way each seemed to 
understand the attitude of the other and each 
knew that love had come into their lives. 

As the shadows fell at last, the two went 
slowly down the path which led to Mary’s home 
and the heart of each was filled with happiness. 
Gone was all the care and worry and sorrow 
that had hung over them. Each felt that the 
turning point had been reached, and that the 
future held nothing but happiness for them both. 











Why Not Be “Physically Fit?” 


Are you enjoying life with the keen 
zest of a healthy, happy body which is 
functioning perfectly, or are you merely 
existing? 

If you are conscious of the fact that 
you have a digestive apparatus, if your 
mind isn’t as snappy and alert as the 
other fellows, if your enthusiasm has 
lost its edge, and if quitting time is the 
best thing in the day’s work, you need a 
tonic. 

But it shouldn’t be the kind of tonic 
that comes in a bottle. It should be the 
kind that Nature has provided for the 
tired body and the clogged mind. A sim- 
ple—but systematic—course of exercise 
will put you on your feet, make you hard 
as nails, and give your step its old-time 
spring, and your eyes their old-time 
sparkle. It will keep you in the running 
in business, make your last working hour 
as good as the first, and make you sleep 
like a tired baby. 

You owe this condition of well-being 
to yourself. You are not doing your 
best—the great, big, all-powerful best 
that is your birthright—unless you are 
physically fit. And exercise, ten min- 
utes of honest exercise, every morning 
in the quiet seclusion of your own room 
—and without any apparatus of any kind 
whatever except your own will-power 
and your own muscles—will put you 
back in the class of leaders. 

This course of exercise has been thor- 
oughly tried by men in every walk of 
life, and has met with their enthusiastic 
approval. 

We are ready to send the entire course 
to you on receipt of $1.00. This is a 
most remarkable offer, considering that 
we give you practically the same course 
that other physical directors are selling 
for from $20 to $100. So take advantage 
of the opportunity now. Tear off the 
coupon; fill it out, pin a dollar bill to 
it, and send it to-day. 

It will be your first step toward get- 
ting acquainted with a new man— 
yourself. 


Hartman K. Blair 


537 South Dearborn St. 





HARTMAN K. BLAIR, 
537 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Enclosed find one dollar for which send me 
by return mail your home course in health- 
building. 
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She Saves 
Beauty 
Parlor Fees 


Beauty for You 


Electric Massage 


Be your own beauty masseuse. 


Give yourself the true charm of 

healthy beauty in the posession of a 

fresh, smooth, rosy skin, sparkling eyes 

and a luxuriant head of lustrous hair. Know the 

joys and powers of an active mind and a sound body. 

—— Science has placed health, vigor and attractiveness within 
your reach in the perfection of the wonderful Ind-Electric Massage Battery. The magic power 


of this achievement in electrical science is in its refreshing and recreating radiance of faradic 


electricity. Faradism is the great method employed by the foremost beauty specialists. Test the marvelous 
powers of the Home Electric Massage Battery on 10 days free trial. 


The elec- 





tric brush 


Makes Hair 
of the Ind.- 


Luxuriant ot the In 
Electric will stim- 


ulate the scalp to the perfect performance of its 
functions. It will restore the scalp to a healthy 
condition, enliven the hair and make it more 
lustrous, ‘silky and_abundant. Every woman 
should have an Ind+Electric to enrich the glory 
of her hair. Every. man should have one to 
prevént loss of hair and premature baldness. 


Marvelous Aid to Health 


Your physician will tell you that 
faradic electricity as supplied by the Ind- 
Electric Massage Battery is a marvelous 
aid to the general health in many ways. 
It gives instant relief to headaches, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, backache, lumbago, scalp disease, 
falling hair, sore fect, tired feeling, nervousness, 
sleeplessness, paralysisand othernerve ailments, 


Ind-Electric Massage Battery 


The newest, latest and most convenient scien- 
tific application of faradic energy. Complete initself. Always 


ready for instant use. 


simple that a child can use it with perfect results. 


No electric light connections are needed in the 
operation of this remarkable achievement in electric science. 


It is so 


Every home should get an Ind- 


Electric Massage Battery at the amazingly low price now open for a limited time. 


Free Trial 


low price forit now. 


Use the Ind-Electric Massage Bat- 
tery for 10 days to prove to you that it is 


worth more to you every week than the special 
Your money back if you 


are not more than delighted with its marvelous powers for health and beauty. Take advantage of this great opportunity to secure all 


the benefits of faradism at a price you can easily afford. 


F Write for 
assage 00 ree po and Ba —_ 

book- 
let on the benefits of faradism to beauty e.. Rentthe It 
is postpaid free to you together with our very special 
low price on the Ind-Electric Massage Battery and full 
particulars of free trial offer. Send today. 


Ind-Electric 
Mfg. Co. 


Desk 92 


Room 500 
Peoples Gas Bldg. , 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Send coupon today. 


The special 


Send Free Coupon sic: i 

he complete 

Ind-Electric outfit is within the reach of ae. man and woman. 

oe coupon today and get a copy of the Massage Booklet FREE. 
nd today. 


/ Massage Book Coupon 
Ind-Electric Mfg. Co., 


Desk 92 500 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


free copy of your massage 
ulars of 10 days free trial on the Ind-Electric Massage Battery. 





Gentiemen:— Without any obligation to me please send me 
booklet and special price and all partic- 





Address. 
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Lulu C., Tulsa, Okla—Wallace Reid was the 
man who played opposite Vivian Rich in the 
He is no longer 


American film you mention. 
with that company. 


Pearl A., Jackson, Miss.—The player named 
Moore, in the Imp Company, is so far as we 
have been able to learn no relation whatever to 
Owen Moore of the Victor Company. 


Miss A. M., Toledo, O—We have queried 
Lubin and Pathe, but to date have had no 
answer. When we find out who played the roles 
you inquired about will let you know. 


Rilma B., Tulsa, Okla—Sorry you aren’t sat- 
isfied with Richardson’s playing. We agree with 
you that he is a splendid actor but we think his 
finest work is done in villain roles and are con- 
tent in seeing him act the sort of roles he can 
best interpret. All players can’t play heroes. 
Somebody had to be the bad man of the picture 
and we know of none more capable than Jack 
Richardson in that style of character. Perhaps 
though some day soon you'll see him as the hero 
of a picture drama. 


Anthony, New Orleans, La—Why, Anthony, 
you ought to kfow better. We never tell who’s 
married to who. That would spoil it all for you. 
Just keep on admiring Pearl White as you know 
her and don’t try to find out whether she’s 
married or not. Jennie McPherson, the last we 
knew was with the Universal Company. Opinions 
vary widely as to which is the best , company. 
We don’t believe it wise to express an opinion 
for there are thousands of film fans who might 
disagree with us. 


Chubby, Washington, D. C.—yYes, several of 
the companies have some big men among their 
players, but don’t think just because you’re fat 
that you have a chance to become a_ second 
“Bunny.” It takes talent as well as avoirdupois. 


Film Fan, St.. Paul, Minn.—Charlotte Burton 
played Helen in “Quicksands,” the American 
release you saw. Yes, she has been with them 
for some time and has appeared in other films 
before “Quicksands” was released. 


Minnie, Waterloo, Iowa.—Both Alec Francis 
and Fred Truesdell are still with Eclair. You 
must have been missing some of their recent 
releases. The last film we recall in which they 


nw 
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both appeared was “The Badge of Policeman 
O’Roon,” released along the latter part of June. 


Curious, Vicksburg, Miss——Marshall Neilan is 
now with Nestor and it was he, as you guessed, 
who played “Jack Carson,” in “Partners.” 


Charles C. Butler, Pa—wWe are shy on Frontier 
casts. If you write the Universal Film Manu- 
facturing Company at their New York office 
perhaps they can tell you what films the man you 
mention appeared in. 


Mrs. D. L. J., Chicago, Ill—It was little Runa 
Hodges who played the part of the little girl in 
Reliance’s, “The House of Pretense.” 


P. G. Aurora, Ill—Yes, Phillips Smalley is 
still with Rex. We don’t blame you for enjoy- 
ing his acting. It is splendid. 


Mutual Fan, Cincinnati—Maude Fealy ap- 
peared first in a Thanhouser three-reel feature 
entitled “King Rene’s Daughter.” It was re- 
leased on Tuesday, July 1, and you probably will 
soon see it in your city. Ask the manager of 
the theater you attend when he is going to show 
it. No, Miss Fealey has never appeared in films 
before so far as we have heard. All her pre- 
vious work has been done on the legitimate 


stagé, 


”TO.THE BRAVE BELONG 
THE FAIR“ 


(Concluded from page 63.) 

way out of the situation, resigns herselt to her 
fate. The old man sends for the minister, and 
he arrives in short order, and the ceremony is 
about to begin, when up the road marches Eddie, 
driving the discomfited Mexicans, before him. 
John sees them coming, and, thinking they are 
still after him, drops Alice’s hand and tears from 
the scene. And Alice is overjoyed as Eddie 
walks up and claims the reward. 

The old man, meanwhile becomes interested in 
the tramp, who removes his uniform and displays 
a can tied over his shoulder. “I’m no Mexican,” 
he says, “I’m a tramp.” Eddie then slips the 
tramp a bill to stand by the gun for him while 
he mounts the steps and stands beside Alice, 
while once more the ceremony begins. And this 
time it ends, with the right parties participating. 
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Who Is Your Favorite 
Actor? 


Photoplay Magazine’s New 
Popularity Contest 


Every mail brings in letters from our 
readers asking that we give them the names 
of the most popular actor on the screen. 
We are not competent judges, because we, 
too, have our favorites. So we have de- 
cided to put this matter up to our readers. 
We ask all of you, who is your favorite 
actor? Let us know in this manner: Send 
your votes to the contest editor. 

For one six months’ subscription at 
$0.75 your favorite gets 300 votes. 

For one year’s subscription at $1.50 
your favorite gets 600 votes. 

For one two years’ subscription or two 
one year subscriptions at $2.75 your fa- 
vorite gets 1,400 votes. 

For one three years’ subscription or three 
one-year subscriptions at $4.00 your fa- 
vorite gets 2,000 votes. 

For one four years’ subscription ‘or four 
one-year subscriptions at $5.25 your fa- 
vorite gets 2,600 votes. 

For one five years’ subscription or five 
one-year subscriptions at $6.50 your fa- 
vorite gets 4,800 votes. 

For one ten years’ subscription or ten 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: I desire to cast 50 votes for 


(This coupon is good for 50 votes for your favorite, if it’s sim. 
ply signed, cut out and mailed. 











“THE WITCH” 


(Concluded from page 63.) 

Marsh looked at the fallen figure, oozing blood 
at the temple. He turned and ran as best he 
could, with only the thought of his hoarded 
gold in mind. The trap-door was open, for he 
had counted his wealth the thousandth time that 
day. He hastened down the ladder, seized sev- 
eral bags and hurriedly began the steep ascent. 
He seemed to hear a step—his pursuers—they 
were coming—oh, for a moment to hide the 
gold—Mary should not have that, no—they came 
nearer—the bags were heavy—but one step 
more to go. He took it; missed; fell heavily 
and lay quite still. 

The governor revived quickly under the skil- 
ful hands of the widow. Mary’s grief for his 
hurt effaced the thought of her marriage. He 
held out aching arms towards the girl, but she 
shrank from the sacrilege of another’s embrace, 
even though that other was more than life to 
her. The constable bustled in and out again. 
He gained neighbors at every step towards male- 
factor Marsh’s house. Entering, their foot- 
steps echoed dismally on the stout floors. Their 
lanterns revealed nothing—ah, yes, the trap. A 
half dozen descended to the vault, stared in 
amazement at the mass of coin gleaming under 
the ghostly beams of light. One, stumbling 
over Marsh’s form, hurriedly raised his head 
from its pillow of bloodied wealth. No heart- 
beats. No sign of life. They ascended solemnly, 
closing the door. 

The governor was ready to depart and stood 
thanking the widow for her care. Mary sat 
huddled in a corner, fearing to return to the 
man who by law could visit his constant wrath 
on her in any manner seeming to him. The 
constable entered with several neighbors. He 
hemmed and coughed and :stuttered over his 
gruesome tidings. Mary studied the import of 
his words and suddenly swooned away. The 
Widow Martin, weeping with relief, brought her 
to while Brent dismissed the curious throng. 
Then the widow withdrew, and Brent found 
himself on his knees beside the girl, kissing her 
cold cheeks as she drooped against his shoulder. 





“JANE MARRIES” 


(Continued from page 83.) 
They spent a delightful hour strolling about. 
She was a pretty girl, bright and attractive, bic 
her greatest attraction was her voice, which 
Jack found wonderfully agreeable and strangely 
suggestive of that voice he was searching for. 
At any rate, it was so pleasant to hear that 
Jack insisted on their having tea with him, and 
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in the weeks that followed made every opportu- 
ity possible to be with Mr. Burrows and his 
daughter. 

Before many months, Jack was-face to face 
with the fact that he, the hero of a hundred af- 
fairs, was violently and incurably in love, and 
that, as a married man, yet without a wife, he 
could never tell the girl he loved that he loved 
her. But he did tell her. He was calling on her 
one day, and she was telling him of her plans 
for the winter—for this was the second October 
after Jack’s marriage. She and her father were 
going abroad and might remain indefinitely. Poor 
Jack’s heart sank when he thought of how deso- 
late Chicago would be without her and how help- 
less he was to do anything to keep her. Before 
he knew it, he was telling her how much he loved 
her and imploring her to trust him until he could 
find a way to make it possible for them to be 
married. 

“But you mustn’t say this to me, for I am not 
free, either,” said Jane. 

“Not free?” echoed Jack. 
Burrows.” 

“No, you were never told I was Miss Bur- 
rows. Father introduced me as his daughter, 
merely.” 

If Jack had despaired before, he was in the 
depths now. And Jane may be forgiven if she 
let him suffer a bit, for what a sacrifice had she 
not made for him!. 

At last, however, her love and pity overcame 
her wicked desire to tease him, and she said: 
“Why don’t you ask me my husband’s name?” 

“What difference does it make what the con- 
founded scoundrel’s name is?” 

“It’s a nice name,” said Jane. “TI like it. 
Gardner—John Lathrop ‘Gardner.” 

And then Jack’s search for his wife was ended. 


“But you are Miss 


It’s 


AN ECLAIR BEAUTY 


(Continued from page 64.) 
and Bob Frazer were out in an old boat (old 
because the picture called for that kind), but 
the fellow who rented the boat carried his en- 
thusiasm too far, for the boat he gave them 
was honey-combed with leaks. A good bit out 
from shore, just as the camera man was begin- 
ning to grind. Miss Marten was transfixed by 
a neat little jetty of water which made its ap- 
pearance at t’other end of the boat. From then 
on, for a few minutes, she and Bob Frazer 
certainly did do a moving picture. She had 
Annette Kellerman in her diving act lashed to 
the mast. As for poor Bob—his best white flan- 
nels shrank in every direction, while he frantic- 
ally strove to save the “Lady of the Lake.” And 
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Actress? 


Photoplay Magazine’s New 


Popularity Contest 





one-year subscriptions at. $12.00 your 
favorite gets 8,000 votes. 

The new Popularity Contest closes Oc- 
tober 31. The winners will be announced 
in the issue of December, 1913. Now, 
you folks with favorites, let them know you 
admire their acting and admire them per- 
sonally. Get busy—fill in the coupon now 
—pin the money to the order—and send 
them in to us today. Work hard—even 
popularity competition is keen in these 
days. 

If you are really anxious to have your 
favorite actor or actress receive a tribute 
from us at the close of the contest, get busy 
now among your friends and send in just 
as many subscriptions as you can secure. 
Remember, the money must accompany 
your order and the names of those to 
whom the magazine is to be sent must be 
written very plainly so there will be no 
chance for a mistake to occur. Clip the 
coupon now and fill it in just as soon as 
you land the subscriptions. Think how 
happy your friends will be to receive a 
year’s subscription to this magazine and 
how substantial a boost the votes will give 
your favorite actor or actress. 
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$20 a Day 


operating this wonderful 


Champion Minute Picture Machine 








in ppd & 


The 20th Century Marvel 


The Champion Minute Picture Machine 
takes, develops and finishes a perfect picture 
in 30 seconds—several pictures at one time— 
or from 200 to 300an hour. No Gallery. No 
Dark Room. Work completed in broad day- 
light. Experience Absolutely Unnecessary. 

Camera takes pictures 24%x3% and 14x24 
inches in size, as well as I-inch buttons. 


“I Made $28 in One Day 

“IT don’t know of anything to compete with the 
minute picturé’ business,’”’ says J. A. McMillian, of 
Nettie, W.,; Va. 

J. H. Arnold, Rock Lake, N. D., writes: ‘“Re- 
ceived outfit O. K. Took it to a little town, set it 
up for two hours and took in $12.35.” 

“Made $25 yesterday,” writes Arthur 
Alvarado, Tex. . 

“First day did $30 in business,” says B. Basha, 
Bell Island, Newfoundland. 

“Made $50 Christmas.”—C. V. Lovett, Fort Meade, 
Fla. 

“Had an excellent business of $29.90.’ 
taker, Holbrook, Neb. 

Thousands are having similar experiences. 


Champion Picture Machines 
are World Famous! jf. “i.2" 23S 


the globe. Posi- 

tively unequaled. Photo Post-Cards and Buttons all 
the rage! You coin money anywhert—everywhere— 
in Parks, Amusement Places, at Fairs, Picnics, Carni- 
vals, Circuses, Conventions, Parties, Summer Re- 
sorts, Schools, Factories, Railroad Depots, Boat Land- 
ings, or on any street where people pass or congregate. 
You can photograph persons singly or in groups, 
houses, animals, autos, beautiful scenes, etc. And you 
make nearly 85c profit on every dollar you take in, 
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2214 Ogden Ave., Dept. E716, Chicago, Ill. 
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ably more than you’ve ever expected to make in any 
other line. And you can make your money more 
quickly—more easily—than in any other legitimate 
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It’s just as easy to be your own boss—easier. If you 
can make money for others, you can make it for 
yourself. With a very small investment you can 
become proprietor of a lucrative business that will 
make you money the very first day. You can enjoy a 
healthy outdoor life. You can have time for vacations 
—and money to spend in “seeing the world.” You 
can lay up something for old age—or for the home 
you want to own. You can do what thousands of 
successful men and women—young and old—are now 
doing—those who have no more ability than you 
possess, and who were once situated much as you 
are now. Read the many letters we will send you 


from such persons. 
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when our hero was hauled ashore with the hero- 
ine in his arms, he appeared to be attired in a 
regulation bathing suit. 

Miss Marten’s mash notes, she claims, are 
principally from little girls who want to be an 
actress “just like her” when they grow up. That 
doesn’t mean, however, that she is overlooked 
by the boys. Oh, no! 

Her exact age? 

Well, nineteen. 

Married? 

Gracious, no! 


“TRUE HEARTS” 


(Concluded from page 44.) 


The front carriage stopped and a man and 
heavily veiled woman stepped out, followed in 
turn by others. “That’s the bride,’ Jack mur- 
mured to himself. As if the words had been 
heard the woman turned her face toward Jack. 
With a great terror in his heart he started 
back. “Helen,” he almost shrieked. But his 
voice was drowned in the turmoil and noise of 
the busy streets and she passed on into the 
church without so much as noticing him. It was 
all he could do to keep himself from rushing 
madly’ after her, but he finally conquered him- 
self and made his way dejectedly to his room. 
There he packed his suit case and went to the 
Grand Central station. 

That next night at the Simpson cottage Sue 
was alone in the dining room. Her mother and 
father had gone to a nearby farm for an eve- 
ning. She was sitting by a window watching 
the green hills as the gentle wind undulated the 
grasses and foliage on them, and hearing the 
door open, did not turn, thinkirig that it was her 
parents returning. 

But it was Jack. For a moment he stood in 
the hallway watching her at the window. How 
different she was from the city girl whom he had 
just seen given to another. Suddenly all the 
love, which had been neglected in his mad in- 
fatuation for Helen, swelled up within him, and 
he strode softly over to the window. 

The first thing that Sue was aware of was 
two strong arms encircling her shoulders, and 
as she turned swiftly, she saw Jack’s face. 

“Jack,” she cried. 

“My precious Sue,” was all he said as he 
clasped her to his breast and smothered her 
with kisses. 

“Oh, I am so glad,” she murmured. 





Another of F. Marion Brandon’s 
Interviews will appear in an early 
issue. 




















You Owe It to the Artistic 
That Is in You 


TO . SEE 


aude Fealy 


The Broadway Star and 
National “‘Stock’’ Favorite 





IN 


The Poetic Drama From 
the Danish of Henrik Heri 


“KING RENE’S 
DAUGHTER” 


Remember, Miss Fealy, who dur- 
ing her stage career has supported Sir 
Henry Irving; E...S. Willard, William 
Gillette, Richard Mansfield, William 
Collier, Nat C. Goodwin and Robert 
Hilliard, is in this film supported by 
a notable Thanhouser cast that in- 
cludes Harry Benham, Mignon An- 
derson, David Thompson, William 
Russell, Leland Benham and Mrs. 


Lawrence Marston. 


THIS FILM MARKS MISS FEALY’S 
PHOTOPLAY DEBUT—IT’S A 


THANHOUSER 
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FROM THE INSIDE 


BY 
JEAN DARNELL 


(Thanhouser). 





JEAN DARNELL 


EO. BARRINGTON, of the Pilot Company, 
G is quite a farmer. His friends throughout 
the country, who see him from day to day wear- 
ing handsome conventional clothes, should see 
him when the day’s work is over—in his truck 
garden with overalls on, pulling weeds and 
planting lettuce and radishes, etc., at his country 
nace near Yonkers. 


 Pitdine PICKFORD, the dashing black-eyed 
leading woman of the Pilot Company—who 
is a sister of “Little Mary” Pickford, of Bic- 
graph fame—goes in very much for athletics. 
Every morning she drives her big Packard “40” 
from her home in New York to the studio in 
Yonkers. She’s a great swimmer, and days she 
doesn’t work she spends in the surf at Brighton; 
and during colder weather swims at Fleischman’s 
baths. Miss Pickford is also a great tennis player 


and enjoys baseball immensely. Afternoons she 
can spare from swimming, she is a most en- 
thusiastic fan, sitting in the grandstand “rooting 
for the Giants.” 


ABEL NORMAN’S, favorite nickname for 

her friends is “Tillie.” A letter recently 
received from Mabel says: “Dear Tillie—be- 
lieve me, I am getting to be some speech maker. 
I have been making impromptu speeches at all 
of the picture houses in Southern California and 
feel very proud of myself. I really think when 
woman’s suffrage invades California I shall run 
for mayor of Los Angeles on the suffrage ticket 
—while our friend Ruth Roland will run for 
sheriff.” Guess we shall all have to vote for 
Ruth and Mabel. 


ITTLE MARIE ELINE, the “Thanhouser 

Kid,” is getting to be quite a vaudevillian. 
The days her services are not required at the 
studio, she is playing vaudeville engagements in 
theaters, using the Mutual Program, and has 
made such a tremendous hit that she has been 
booked for a special engagement at Procter’s 
Fifth Avenue Theater. 


panne RUSSELL, the big fellow, spends a 

great deal of his time outside of work 
boxing with the different boys in training for 
bouts, or with his brother, Albert. They make 
a wonderful team, and for amateur boxing they 
head the list. : 


NE OF THE most “family-like”’ companies 

in Southern California is the Majestic, lo- 
cated at 651 Fairview Place, Los Angeles, with 
Lucius Henderson at its head. Out there there 
is always perfect peace and harmony, as the very 
atmosphere of California lends quietude. And 
the players are the most congenial one can find. 
But it seems Director Henderson is keen for 
blondes, having all blondes in his company. 


NN DREW, who was recruited to the Ma- 

jestic from the Thanhouser forces before 
they left for the East, says she is getting to be 
a regular Westerner now. Of course, we all 
remember how Ann cried when the Thanhouser 
bunch pulled out from the station and left her 
there. But now she’s a full-pledged Westerner 
Hurrah!—she should worry! 
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ARGARET LOVERIDGE might well be 
called the “Billie Burke” of the pictures, 
as she has a wealth of Titian hair and wonder- 
ful big grey eyes. Miss Loveridge was formally 
with Kinemacolor, and was very striking on 
account of her beautiful natural coloring. But 
Majestic talked loudest and longest and Miss 
Loveridge was gained. 


pias SMALLEY, director and leading 
man of the Rex Company, is the greatest 
turkey trotter in Universal City. Any amateurs 
want to learn? Phil is always on the job. 


MA SENNETT says he doesn’t care for 
Mexico very much—it’s too warm. He 
was over there recently when the Keystone Com- 
pany was making some special releases. Mac 
loves his shower bath twice a day—such things 
were unheard of where they were working. 


L OIS WEBBER, Phil’s leading woman, is one 
of the best emotional leading women in 
pictures, and the beauty of it is she writes and 
directs most all of her pictures. Clever, eh? 


N MY WAY East some time ago, after a 
O winter spent in California, I stopped off in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, to see Eugenie and 
Victoria Ford, of the Frontier Motion Picture 
Company, located there. They seem to be per- 
fectly happy and enjoying their work. But to 
me the best thing in that town was the Santa 
Fe train going East. Miss Victoria has the 
honor of being one of the youngest leading 
woman in pictures, playing emotional roles. 
She is not yet sixteen. She is also a daring 
horsewoman. 


E* YOU SHOULD drop out to the Kay Bee 
ranch in Santa Monica, Cal., and see the 
Indians and cowboys getting ready for work, 
and you should see a very pretty Indian squaw 
come walking by, and you should lose your 
heart to her and then afterwards be told that 
it’s Miss Anna Little, wouldn’t you be sur- 
prised? Run quick and get a drink, because 
you were so fooled with makeups. For, indeed, 
one seeing Miss Little walking around the Kay 
Bee ranch before makeup time would never be- 
lieve that she is one and the same person ‘as she 
who later strolls along Indian fashion and in 
war paint. But Anna is an artist in makeup, 
and can fool the most critical. 


NYONE visiting Majestic Company and 
seeing handsome Billie Garwood “made 
up” for the “Millionaire Clubman” could never 
fancy that he reads books entitled, “How to 
Raise Onions” and “Best Kinds of Soil Suit- 
able for Growing Alfalfa.” But he does. 





Really, Billie is very much the farmer, and is 
going to improve the ranch he has just bought 
near Long Beach, by planting alfalfa and on- 
ions and installing a big irrigating plant in con- 
nection with an artesian well on his place. 


[= SAYERS KING and Barney Sherry, of 

the Broncho Company, wish that they would 
be sent to Alaska to do some exploring pictures 
during July and August. They claim it’s very 
warm—to use a mild expression—in Santa Monica 
Canyon. It’s a good suggestion if it can be car- 
ried out. 


Le GLAUM, the dainty little miss who 

recently joined the Broncho Company, is a 
great speed fan; and every night and afternoon, 
after work, you can see her driving her big 
Peerless around the Los Angeles’ country 
roads. 


{ WAS TALKING to Harry Benham the other 
day, and he showed me a bunch of letters 
he has received from matinee girls all over the 
states, all wanting to visit him this summer. 
Mrs. Benham thinks it would be a capital idea 
to open up a summer resort hotel in New 
Rochelle to entertain in, and run in opposition to 
the beach resorts. 


ABY BADGLEY, the “Thanhouser Kidlet,” 

is said to be the greatest artist on the 
screen to-day. She plays any and all parts just 
as really as do Miss Snow and Miss Anderson, 
or any of the other grown-up Thanhouser lead- 
ing women. And Baby Helen is not yet three 
years old. Everyone around the studio has her 
singing “I don’t care” since she saw Eva 
Tangquay not long ago. Helen was so cute and 
cunning sitting in the box at the theater, that she 
attracted the attention of the big whirlwind 
star, who immediately came over to the box and 
took her on the stage with her. Incidentally she 
taught her the “I don’t care” song. And now 
little Helen is the youngest artist on the Ameri- 
can stage giving impersonations of Eva Tang- 
quay. This she did not long since at Screen 
Club Ball, and it was the hit of the evening. 


ORD STERLING, the star comedian of the 
Keystone forces, says he thinks all studios 
should be closed during the summer—and on 
full pay for the actors, so they could spend the 
summer under a sheltering palm in hammock 
with the ever-refreshing glass of—“lemonade.” 


vires PRESCOTT, late of Imp and Bio- 
graph fame, is motoring through the middle 
West with her husband, Neal Whalen, the big 
automobile racer—and the speed king who won 
so many races at Brighton Beach last summer. 
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EARL WHITE, the fascinating leading lady 
of the Crystal studio, sails July 5 on the 
Olympic for a trip to Efttrope. She will visit 
Paris and London, and also the big Ambrosia 
plant in Italy. 


A RATHER INTERESTING thing _hap- 
pened the other day in studio of the Fam- 
ous Players. Mrs. Fiske was on the stage in the 











middle of some big scénes in one of their feature 
films, when Director Dawley, getting ‘interested, 
yelled across the stage some direction to her. 
She immediately stopped while the camera was 
going, and told him not to yell at her. She 
would willingly accept any suggestion he could 
offer, but to do it in a milder tone! My! isn’t it 
wonderful to be famous? Can any one imagine 
what would have happened to a lesser light? 





Vivian Ricu (American) has played leads in 
the second company of the “Flying A” brand 
of pictures for some time but more recently she 
has been promoted to the first company and is 
now leading lady for Warren J. Kerrigan. She 
is pretty, vivacious and photographs well so that 
her future seems unusually bright. She plays 
one of the leading roles in “Truth in the Wilder- 


ness” which is storyized in this issue. 


Louise CoNsTaANcE (Kinemacolor) photo- 
graphs well and the wonderful films in color 
reproduce in all their natural beauty the fine 
complexion and delicate features of this popular 
player. The great variety of roles one is called 
upon to assume in picture work often test the 
abilities of the most versatile actress but Miss 
Constance has been able to make good in every 
character for which she has been cast. 


Brtty GArwoop (Majestic) was for a long 
time a Thanhouserite, but recently Mr. Hite 
transferred him to the Majestic studio, and he 
is now being strongly featured in the big “M” 
A regular matinee idol is Billy, and no- 
body blames the girls at all, for he is most like- 
able. 


films. 


GrAcE Etine (Thanhouser) used to be a 
chorus girl. Yes, honestly, she did, once upon a 
time, and played with Elsie Janis and Mont- 
gomery and Stone, but just now she is touring 
the vaudeville circuits with her kid sister, Marie 
Eline, better known as “The Thanhouser Kid,” 
and is occasionally seen in Thanhouser films. 


Maset NorMAND (Keystone) needs no intro- 
duction to theater fans for they have laughed for 
months at her comedy in Keystone films. She 
is one of the most popular actresses on the 
picture stage and also one of the most shapely. 
If Annette Kellerman or Venus De Milo are 
understudied Mabel will probably be 
selected for the position. She is already known 
as “The Diving Venus.” 


ever 


M. J. McQuarrie (Kinemacolor) one might 
suspect of having been born in Scotland but San 
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At the age 
of twelve he went on the stage and has appeared 
with such stars as Clay Clement, E. S. Willard, 


Francisco was really his birthplace. 


Joseph Jefferson and others. His first picture 
work was done in the Kinemacolor studio, and 
he was recently featured in a filth version of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


LinpA GriFFITH (Kinemacolor) used to be in- 
genue for Florence Roberts and Margaret Anglin 
and then became one of the first stars of the 
Biograph Company. While playing in pictures 
for Gaumont in England she took part in the 
film “The Flight of Miss Quimby,” which feat- 
ured a flight in an aeroplane across the British 
Channel. She is a deep student and a writer of 
no small merit. She has created many wonder- 
ful roles in Kinemacolor and is equally good in 
emotional roles or comedy. 


MarsHALL MacKaye (Kinemacolor) is “an- 
other of the many popular Kinemacolor players 
whose work on the screen gives pleasure to 
thousands. The roles which he has assumed 
have been many and varied. 


Sue Batrour (Reliance) has been in pictures 
for some time and has a wonderful faculty for 
“getting over” character parts so that the audi- 
ence really feels all the emotions being  por- 
trayed in the pictured drama. Her popularity is 
great and she numbers her admirers by the 
scores, 


FRANCELIA BILLINGTON (Majestic) became a 
motion picture star almost over night. She ap- 
peared in a very minor role in a Thanhouser 
production and her beauty attracted the attention 
of a New York film critic, who mentioned it in 
his review of the film. He wondered who she 
was. So did C. J. Hite, the man who owns both 
Thanhouser and Majestic. Mr. Hite made it a 
point to find out and a day or two thereafter the 
film world was informed that hereafter Miss 
Francelia Billington would be a Majestic star. 
She is making good in a truly surprising 
fashion. 
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[ARGUERITE LovertpGE (Majestic) is another 
actress whom the public has come to love 
watch for within a comparatively recent 

iod. She is associated with such players as 

ed Mace, Billy Garwood, and _ Francelia 
Billington, so it is not surprising that she is 

eiving the best possible sort of support and 
training in her chosen field. The ¢ertics com- 
ment favorably upon her work in practically ev- 
ery release in which she appears. 


BELOW THE DEAD LINE 
(Reliance. ) 


CAST 
Grogath, @ GOMB s <0 oseeaceevicaken Paul Scardon 
Rose, his daughter...........0.. Bobbie Robbins 
Ye See eee women eee Mr. Starkey 
Velson, Grogan’s partner...... Thomas R. Mills 
Jot, © CURIE eh kes attends csaenaenl John Pratt 


IKE GROGAN, a crook, sends\his daughter, 
Rose, to a fashionable reception, with 
orders for her to ply her trade and get away 
with the guests’ jewelry. Joe Emerson, a re- 


“HER BROTHER ATTEMPTED TO STRIKE HER” 


porter on the “Chronicle,” is sent by the city 
editor to cover the affair and give it a big write- 
up. At the reception, Mrs. Vandermade ¢x- 
hibits her new necklace and has trouble in get- 
tng it refastened. Rose offers her help, and 


when Mrs. Vandermade sits with her escort in 
the conservatory, Rose steals behind the palms 
and takes the insecurely fastened necklace with- 
out detection, except by Joe, who, standing out 
of sight, is taking notes for the paper. Joe con- 
fronts her before she has concealed the necklace 
and bars her escape. The necklace is missed and 
detectives are asked to search the guests, as all 
have made known their willingness. Seeing that 
Rose will be caught, Joe takes the necklace from 
her and returns it, the affair being dismissed. 
Rose hurries out, but Joe meets her and, escort- 
ing her home, secures her promise to reform. 
Rose tells Grogan of her decision, but Spike, her 
brother, overhears, and attempts to strike her, 
but is prevented by Nelson, Grogan’s partner, 
who is in love with Rose. Later, Joe finds her 
a boarding house, and calls to escort her to it. 
Nelson has dissolved partnership with Grogan, 
and as he has been cheated, sneaks into the house 
and shoots him. Joe sees him dash out, and, pick- 
ing up the fallen revolver, the reporter hurries 
inside, only to find Grogan dead. An officer, 
hearing the shot, breaks in, and finding Joe be- 
side the dead man and with the gun in his hand, 
arrests him. At the trial Joe is found guilty and 
sent to prison. He declares his love for Rose, 
and asks her to wait for him. Rose decides to 
save Joe, and by a trick secures Nelson’s confes- 
sion to the crime. Joe*is released and the lov- 
ers are reunited. 





Attention, Photoplaywrights: A complete course” 
in scenario writing, including selling advice and 
correction of first two scenarios, $1.00; scenarios 
criticized, as to construction and technique, 50c 
each. Pacific Coast Photoplay Co., 122 Bellmont 
Ave., No., Seattle, Wash. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
Lippimeott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 129, Springfield, Mass. 


YOU 
can earn 
BIG MONEY 


WRITING PHOTO-PLAYS 


Great Demand. We teach only sure method of 

writing and selling photo-plays. No experience 

or literary ability required. Our students are 

selling their plays. Send for free book of valuable 

information and Special Prize Offer. 

CHICAGO PHOTO-PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE 
Box 278 D. C., Chicago 
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Typewriter Sensation 
2 DOLLARS A MONTH 


Buys a Genuine Standard 


No.2 SMITH-PREMIER 


Typewriter and at *71.20 less 
than the manufacturer's price 











Never before has anything like this been attempted. Dealers get $3.00 a month rent 
for this make of machine not nearly as perfect as the one we will send you, and you pay 
only TWO DOLLARS A MONTH AND OWN IT. 


Send the Coupon and We Will Ship You This 
Smith-Premier Typewriter on Approval 


When the typewriter arrives, deposit with the express agent $8.80 and take the typewriter three days 
and try it. If you find it to be the best typewriter you ever saw, satisfactory in every respect, keep 
it and send us $2.00 each month, until our special price of $28.80 is paid. If you don’t want to keep it, 
return it to the express agent, and he will give you back your $8.80, and return the typewriter to us. 

We will pay the return express charges. 


You won’t want to send this machine back after you have seen it and tried it. You can’t imagine 
the perfection of these machines till you see one, and the price is $71.20 less than the catalogue price, 
and it is guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00. 


Perfect machines only, complete outfit, nothing extra to buy, no strings of any kind to this offer. 
Just think of buying such a typewriter for $8.80 down and $2.00 a month. Thousands of people have paid 
$100.00 cash for Smith-Premiers. It’s standard, by many considered the best typewriter ever built. A 
key for each character, so each character is always the same; a type brush for cleaning the t built into 
the machine; the tilting carriage; comes to you with tools, rubber cover, everything ready. > teas beau- 
tifully. It’s wonderfully simple and strong. It will last a lifetime. I sold a similar supply of these beau- 
tiful machines about a year ago to everybody’s satisfaction. 


Only 200 orders will be filled on this offer. Act today to be sure 


The coupon states the terms. Fill it out, send it now, to-day. You can’t lose, and it’s the greatest 
economical typewriter opportunity you will ever have. 











HARRY A. SMITH, Dept. 7 
No. 180 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a No. 2 Smith-Premier, f. 0. b. Chicago, as described in this advertisement. I will pay you 
the $20.00 balance of the special $28.80 purchase price at the rate of $2.00 per month. The title to remain 
in you until fully paid for. It is understood that I have three days in which to examine and try the 
typewriter. If I choose not to keep it, I will carefully repack it and return it to the express agent. It 
is understood that you give the standard guarantee for one year. 
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Ornamental 
Theatres 


PLASTER RELIEF DECORATIONS 


THEATRES DESIGNED EVERYWHERE 












Write for Illustrated Theatre Catalog Send Us Sizes of Theatre for Special Dealers 


THE DECORATORS SUPPLY CO. 


Archer Ave. and Leo St., CHICAGO, ILL. 






















LEARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS 


Writing motion picture plays offers a new, easy and fascinating 
way to turn your spare time into money. 

Do you know that the American people are spending over five hun- 
dred thousand dollars a day on moving picture shows? 

Do you realize that the amount of capital invested in the business 
is in excess of two hundred million dollars and that it gives employment 
to over two hundred thousand people ? 

Knowing this, you can more easily understand why it is that the de- 
mand for properly prepared photoplays so far exceeds the supply. 

The producers pay from $25.00 to $100.00 each for properly de- 
veloped plots today, and the prices are steadily advancing. 

You have ideas. Everyone has! Every photoplay you see, every 
book, every story you read suggests new ideas, new plots for photoplays. 
In your everyday life there are numerous incidents that possess photoplay 
possibilities and putting them into the proper form required by the pro- 
ducers is a simple operation. Literary training or~excellence is not neces- 
sary. The plot is the thing. If you have imagination, you are bound to 
succeed under our guidance, and success in this means big money. 


Not Turn Your “Happy” Thoughts Into Money? 


A few hours of your spare time pleasantly and profitably spent in 
the mastery of our short and intensely fascinating course will enable you 
to write the kind of photoplays for which the producers are paying the 
big prices. 

Our course was prepared by a well-known successful photoplay- 
wright, who will give you his personal help and counsel throughout the 
course. He will teach you how to gather new ideas—to develop them into 
photoplays. He will explain to you all the little “‘tricks of the trade” — 
things that have been learned from long experience and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the requirements of the producers. In fact, everything that you 
will need to know in order to become a successful photoplaywright is 
fully covered in the course. In addition, the several original photoplays 
which you will develop during your studies are criticized and recriticized 
by our instructor personally. 


If you are ambitious—if you want to 
me big me in Ey —_ and 
. . make it easily, send for our Catalogue. 
Authors’ Motion Picture School, It not only calle you of the wonderful pos- 
Box 132 A, Chicago, III. sibilities of this new and profitable pro- 
— ee fession, but it gives a full outline of the 
| am interested in learning how to write Course, describing in detail its many meri- 
Photoplays. Please send me catalogue and torious features. 
price of your course. We will be glad to send you a copy 
ee, SED 5.6. che aheonbkmebe sans aden went on request. 


. .« + eubabuseeland dhia hedd done vie oat ee » ™ 
Whee oc... 1 (Authors’ Motion Picture School 
Box 132 A, Chicago, IIl. 
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